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CHAPTER I 


Eirlj Eifitory 



HHE key to the histoiy of the North West Frontier 
Province Lies in recognition of the fnd that 



Ing the whole loilus V^ller^ to he succeeded by the 
Greeks. Alexander the Greut rame down the valley 
of tiie Kabul River and Greek g;encnii 3 ruled as 
satrapSr till they in turn gave way to the Hindu 
dynasties which iotxoduced Buddhi.itn. After the death 
of the Great Asoka in the year 231 B. the cotmiry 
witnessed the rUe and (all of many more or less 
petty rulers till, early in the Christian era, the Central 
Asian highlands disgorged the Knshans, For some 
600 years the dominion of the^ nomads and their 
successors cofithuiEd and the period one of great 
development in art and religioiir especially iit the 
reign of Kanishkaf who eitendcd hw rule over ourlhrm 
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India S3 far Beiiares. Meanwhile tlin Muham- 
nudas suh^ance from the west had been earning 
ttcamr. Ksbui first felt tlie eIujcIc in A. D. 655^ biat 
the force of the [nvaBion was deflected for a time 
towards Multan and Sindh. The establishjnent af the 
lihaanavid dynasty al the close of the X centuiy 
marLs the real beginning of Mtihamtnadan rule and 
early in the Xt century the famous Mahmud of Ghaxni 
held ail the tratifr-fndus portiem of the present Fron¬ 
tier Pruvioce in fief* 

From this point on the story of the Province ia one 
long and Komewlmt bewildering fierfes of invasions 
and counter-attacks by the warring Mukunmadan 
dynasties who made the history of northern India, 
down to the time of the Sikh Kingdom and the comsng 
of the Brithih. Muhammad of Ghor^ Chcngii Khan^ 
TimuTp Eubar and Nadir Shah, all debouched from 
this gateway of Central Asia on to the plains of India. 
All the lime—and for who knows how rnao)' centuries 
cartier^here was a steady castw^ard shift of Pathan 
or Afghan tribes^ and the present dLbtrihuiion and 
cofnpositiqp of popidation in the North West Fmutier 
ProviiHie are directly and dearly Lraceahle to the 
contmuous pressure from the north and west of these 
tribes upon the earlier inhabitants, and, agaiOp of still 
Euofe Afghans upon the first comers* 
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Etfcn At the bdght of Moghal power the Fraatier 
knew no pegice. Tribe wamd tribe, govern* 

or against govemorj Lhe central power mtervened Lo 
establUh its rights only to sec kesh disturhancers 
arise mi mediately. And all this time there was no 
frontier where ^Hibe FrTHitkr'' Is now* All territory 
west of the Indus was pait of Afghanistan^ though 
the lalter term was not then in use. The boideriand 
was no part of India and, as India did not hold the 
gates, she had no protection from n^cuJTi^g invasioTL 
Before leaving the era of Muhammadan mie and 
describing the coming of the Sikhs it b necessary to 
relate in fiomewhat greater detail tbc dosing phases 
of the former and the hirth of the Afghan Kingdom as 
it now exists* It has been shown that the country 
which is now Afghanbtan was an outlying province of 
the Mogbal Empirt:. The dec^ay of that empire^ 
synchronising with the disintegrarion of the Saffavi 
dynasty in Persia* provided the opportuoity in the 
middle of the XVI11 century for a Turkoman bandit 
named Nadir Shall—a Mme which ts still used on 
the Frontier and in the Punjah to signify any par¬ 
ticularly outrageous act of tyranny or crudty* Nadir 
Shall won the throne of Persia by driving hack the 
Afghans and Russians who tlireateped the countryi 
and then secured the servicijs of the Afghans for the 
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Lava 3 ioi!i of India by allowing the ^fogbal Governor of 
Kabul to retain hli position ai a feudatory. Nadir 
Shah was asiassinaLed while retoming laden with 
booty from the sank of Delhi and his throne and his 
treasure fell to one of his generals^ Ahnsed Khan or 
Shah, the founder of the Durrani Empire. Though thb 
empire did not long survive its founder, from it grew 
Afghanistan. In the height of his power Ahmed Shah 
ruled Sindh^ the Dera}ut, Kashmir and tlie Punjab as 
far m Lahore^ » well as Fesliawar and all that b now 
Afghanistan^ with Baludiistan and slices of Ptrsta. 
But be lived too late and his successors were too 
tnefbeiertt to carry on the old tradition of invasion 
ol fndii- The Sikh power in tht Punjab was growing 
andf behind it, the British were bcgiiiiting to take an 
Interest in preventing aggression from the north. 

Taking advantage oi the cfian^ and misrule \vhicli 
followed Ahmed Shah’s deaths the Sikhs b^weiru 
and 1834 occupied Peshawar and the trans- 
Indus country up to the hilhL Tbcir mle over th« 
country w as that of the sword done, but it brought the 
finst Englishman actually to adminMer a portion 
of the Frontier^ when Herbert Edwardes, ip the 
service of the Sikh Durbarp went to Bannu In 1S47. It 
produced other noted figures too in the persons uf 
Hari Sidghf who first took Peshawar Ercun the 
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Algli^xkS and was later defeated and Idiled by them 
□cax the month the Khyher, and General Avilahilep 
the Italian, who governed Peshawar for the Sikhs 
from 1838 to 184^. 

Side by side with the Sikh advanee the raterest of 
the East India Corfipan/s Govrmment in frontier 
affairs and developments heyund the frunGer had 
been increasing. Actually the first Engiishman to 
meet the Afghan was IMounEstuart Elphin^tone, who 
had been sent in [8og to Peshawar to meet Shah 
Shnja, then on the throne of KahuL It was nnt 
till iSjJt how^ever, that British official relation^ 
with Afghanistan commenced. Tlie occasion was the 
need of a cmjntEr^'Stmke to the threatening attitude 
of Russia in the north. Lieutenant Bumes (afterwards 
Sir Alexander Bumrslj who had passed through 
Kabul five years before on a journey to Bokharap was 
sent as enwy, Bunies' mission led directly to the 
First Afglian War. The terms on which tlie reigning 
Amir, Dost Muhammad, Barakiui, was ready to 
accept a British legation were rejected and the 
resolution whs taken to replace him on the throne 
by Shah Shuja^ the last suntvor of the Saddozai 
branch ol the Durmnii, who was living os a refugee 
in India. 

The execution of this policy began with the advance 
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of an under Sir John Keane^ 

Vii ih^ Bu!^ Pass. Shah Shuja wa$ (TOivned rti 
Kandahar in April 183S andp after Gbaxni had been 
taken by Sturm, Dost Muhairmad ded and Kabul 
was uecupied in August. The bulk of the army was 
then withdrawn, a rorcc 8,000 strong being left in 
Kabul to support Shah Shuja and Hie British Envoy, 
Sir W, Macnaghten, who had Sir A. Butmes as his 
colleague. For tivo years these conditions cooHtiued. 
Dost Muhaminad surrendered tn November 1840 
and was given honaurahle asyltim in [ndia. The 
outward calm lulled the political aulhorilies into 
ahlivion ol the unpopularity of the new govern ment 
and neglect of warnings. Revolt broke out suddenly 
cn the 2ud Navember r £41, Bumes and other officers 
were murdi(?red and disaster roHnwed disaster. The In-* 
capacity of the British command was only surpassed 
by the treachery of the Alghans. On the ^rd Deceoi- 
ber Sir VVUlLam MamaghU'ii was murdered In open 
cmineil by Akbar Khan, the of Dost Muhammad. 
On the fith January 1842^ alter a convention had been 
signed guaranteeing safe conduct on conditkid ol evur 
evacualloti of the country, llie force, stiU 4,5 cki strong 
with 12,000 followers^ set out from Kabul for Jalalabad. 
The rest of the story is only too wcU-kxmwn^ Con- 
fudon,! privation and massacre, oilmtuatuig in the 
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aJaugfitcr m tlit Pass of Jagdalab, left no morf tliui 
twenty men to muster at Gandamak on the iglh. Only 
oiM: survivor, Dr. Bryden, wounded and half dead, 
struggled into Jalalabad to tell the tale. 

Kandahar under Nott and Jalalahad under Sale 
still rrmainetl in British hands and, from these bases, 
retribution was undertaken. Pollock forced the 
Khyber, relieved J.alatabad and re-occupied Kabul 
by September 184a and was joined there by Nott. 
The citadel and bazaar of Kabul were destroyed, 
alttr which Afghanistan was evacuated and Dost 
Muhammad returned to the throne. Tliough the story 
of the First Afghan War u a sorry one from the 
British point of view, there arofic from it results 
whicJi Were to prove of far-reaching importance not 
many years later. Dost Muhammad had learnt in 
India the strength of the British power. While deter¬ 
mined to brook no interf^nte ui the internal affairs 
of Aighaaistan and refusing to allow even a British 
envoy al Kabul, he had fully made up fits mind 
never again to pit bis strength against Great BriUin 
in the field. 
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CHAPTER n 


British Rule, 18*9—I90i 

rftHE commj^ of the Sikhs to the Frontier has beet) 
described. The succession of the British to 
their rule and the acceptance of their responsibilities 
folloTsed naturally from the Second Silch War. It was 
also natural that the British intcrpretatiDii of those 
responsibilities should he very different from that put 
upon them by the Sikhs. In the rountry up to 

the foot of the Frontier hills became part of the Pan- 
}ab. The live distncts of Harara, Peshawar, Kohat, 
Baimu and Drra Tstnail Khan were formed and were 
administered on the same system as tlie rest of the 
Ponjab, but a Special irregular military force was 
raised and maintained under the direct orders of the 
Government of the Ptinjab for the defruce of the 

border. This was the famous Punjab Frontier Force_ 

"the PifferH”—^and consisted at first of the Corps of 
Guides, five regiments of cavalry, five battalions of 
mfanhy, three light field hatterira, two garrison hat- 
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tcries and two companies of sappers and minm^ 
Changes ol composition and constkntioit occurred 
from time to time in this force> until it was Rnally re¬ 
moved froffi its special rile by L^rd Kitchener in 1^3 
ajid made part of the general sm ice Todian Anny] 
but the records and tradition of the old Force are car¬ 
ried on by the fainoiifi regiiiieirts which bear the ini’* 
tiab F. F, after thefr names. 

'rhe Frontier had thus experjenced for a bare eight 
years the first beginnings of settled nile, when the 
Indian MoLijiy burst forth and threatened to engulf 
far more Hi an this outpost ai the Empire^H defences. 
The intervening yearsj though hardly a period of 
peace, had witnessed no serious rising. The 
^^ Pifiera" had been blooded in dealing witli 
refractory tribes on the Haxara (Black Mountain) 
border, with Mohmand marauderB round PKihawar 
and IQ punitive operations In the Kohat Pass and on 
the Kohat and Dcrajat borders- Further we had 
thus early been drawn into an advance up one of 
the valky gateways through the mounLaio barrier by 
the attempts ot the local Afghan Governor to annex 
the Kucrain. 

Tlie lilgliest tribute to the effect of these few years 
of British rule on a people whose tiirbulent history 
has been briefly sketched in the foregoing chapter 
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Ls to br fouod ia tbeir attstt£d«! doring the Mutiay 
period. When ncw3 of Hyt events at Meend aod 
Delhi reached Peshawar by telegram, tho^ ia charge 
of the situatbn might wdt have despdred. The 
Afghan sitaatian was menaicing. Since (845 Dost 
Muhammad had been atreiigtheniiig his [xsiition and 
entendiifg his power. We had Imiped him against 
Persian aggression in Herat and he had findly come 
in person to Peshawar in jgjy and signed with 
Sir John Lawrance a treaty of definite alliance. But 
the ink of these sjignatures was hardly dry and none 
could tell wlkrtbcr the Aehu* would give way tu the 
temptatian of an oppoftunltyp such as waa never 
likely to recur, of regainiog liis lost Indus provinces 
aiul Ibe city of Pesbawar, that jewel in the crmvn 
of Ahmad Shah, ft fe a matter of history that not 
only did the Amir entertain this idea, hut tlie ruler 
d( the Punjab, the great Sir John Uwrence himself, 
seriously considered handing the Peshawar Valley 
over to him and withdrawing to the Indus, Forttin* 
Atejy Herbert Edwardes, now Commissioner of PcBti. 
awar, was able to persuade Ms chief. The tribes 
naturally had one eye on the Amir and one on Uie 
British frontier officers rntd mflitao- commanders, 
'^tse, with such men as EdwardU and Sydney 
Colton at their head, rose to the occaamn. fmm^iatc 
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disarmAin^ntof :ill di^aff&cted ordouhtlul troops aitd 
the prompt despatch Iq I>elhi of every man v?ho 
cotild he sent was the order ol the day. The Hindus' 
Uois m Dcra Ismai] Khan and Knhat were first dsjs- 
aimed without difficulty- The Guides wejc at once 
despatched cu their uicniofable march Eroni Mardan 
ta Delhi—5S0 miles in twenty'four days at the hottest 
Gmeof year. Watching their opportunhyp the 55th 
Native Infantry' rose in Nowshem and made their 
way to Join thejr Domrades at Mardaiii This was on 
the 3 ist May* Other units stationed in Peshawar and 
in various places round the valley were ready to 
follow suit. Next day the three mutinous regiments at 
Peshawar were disarmed snccessfully and the 55tli 
perished to a man in the ruthless pursuit led hy John 
Nicholson or lal^ at the hand^ of tjse men of the 
Kaxara hilts. These examples turned the scale. Help 
caine fiochjog in from all srideSi Irans- and cb-hordor. 
Ed wnrdes and Nicholson called on their old friendSf 
the diiefs of the Derajat, and met with a ready res* 
ponse. Levies and irregular regiments of bnrso and 
foot were raised and rapidly despatched Dclhi-wards 
with every available British soldier in the famous 
Flying Column under Nicholson^s command. The next 
few mofiths were nal free fram anxiety* One other 
native regiment had to be disarmed and ooe 
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attempted to regain Its arms and was practically ao- 
nihikted in consequence. FanoticaJ enemies tried to 
raise the border tribes against iw, but one salutary 
lesson at Katinji, on the Buner border^ suJbced to 
quell such attempts. The Fnmtier io the Mntmy not 
only Blled its proper rble asihe guardko o^lthe gate 
from external aggression, but helped and helped vety 
tnaterially in dealing with the intemaJ srtuat ion. In¬ 
stead of m.irlnng a set back or complete drstructtmi 
of the young administration, the Mutiny year is now 
looked back on by oiScUls and people as one of un¬ 
tarnished honour, and Uio Pathan gentleman to-day 
who cannot produce as his most cherished heirloom 
a faded bit of Mutiny medal ribbon or a letter of 
commendation from Edwordes or Nicholsoti to his 
grandfather feels that there b a blank space in hb 
escutdieoTi, 

The twenty years succeeding the Mutiny, though 
milHaiy operations ranking as expeditions were 
undertaken on eleven occasions, formed on tile whole 
a period of quiet derekipment. The Black Mountain 
tribes required a force of some 15,000 men to bring 
them into subjection in (868 and in i86g the 
Ambeyla campaign, on the Brnicm border, which had 
been Initiated as little more titan a counter-raid, 
developed, owing to unexpected opposition, into a 
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sc^rjoti^ campiiJgti which cost tis ovtr 900 c^uaki^s. 

It was dttrmg the latter part of thb period that 
recognition was first glveti to the principle of em¬ 
ploy Ing militia and levks as tlie first hne of border 
defence. The Pynjab Frontier ForcCj, called npon to 
act 10 mojiiDction with and perfonn the deities of 
regular miop^, had already lost the rough and ready 
character wuth which It originated and a more 
loofiely constituted and local organisatkm was needed 
for the every day work of deaUog with raids and 
petty irpubles with the tribes. A further valuable 
object In enrolling purely local levies was—and h —- 
the oppertuoky It gave □{ utilising In the defence of 
the border the custom of the country ns regards 
local communal reiponslbllity and of givkig em¬ 
ployment to young men of the tribe. 

After this period of comparative quklt progress 
was interrupted by the Second Afghan War, Amir 
Dort MuhammniJ had died in 1863 and it was not 
till 1863 that his soo, Shcr Alh was firmly established 
on the throne^ Tliough he owed mudi at this time to 
the Russktisj Sher Ali feared them and turned to 
Great Britain for support. A variety of clrcumstancei^ 
however, tended to estrange reklions belivcen the 
two countries and the Amir leant mare and more 
towards Ruask The final i^ili wastlic refusal 
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to accept a Brituh raiiisian at Kabul, altec a Ruiistan 
one had been received. In consequence of this Sir 
Donald Stewart occupied Kandahar; Sir Frederick 
Roberts crassed the Pei war Kota! and the Slnitar* 
gardan and menaced Kabul and another calumn 
advanced to Jalalabad. The first campai^ ended 
in May rSjg with the flight and death of Shcr Alt 
and the ODtidusion with his son, Yakub Khan, of the 
Treaty of Gandainak, whereby, for the first tiioe, 
Afghanistan placed her forrign relations under the 
control of Great Britain in n^turo for guarantees, and 
a British covoy was accepted at Kabul. When all 
scented well, the British Bnvoy, Cavagnari, was 
murdered and Kts escort of "Guides*' were maitsacred 
after a heroic defence. This tragedy was quickly 
avenged by Roberts, who won the battle of Chaiasui, 
and occupied Kabul. Yakub Khan surrendered and 
was sent to Indii Six month* later Abdur Rahmarq 
a nephew of Amir Shcr Ali, returned from his 
retreat in Russia and gained the throne of Kabul, 
To all intents and purposes he nilified the Gondamak 
Treaty and was recognised as Amir of aU Afghanistan 
except Herat and Kandahar. The attack on the 
latter aty by Ayid» Khan, another daimant to the 
Amirsliip, resulted in the defeat of a Britisli force at 
.Maiwand, in retaliation for which Roberts made his 
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ramoiiB forced marcli of 313 milea from Kabul tm 
Kandahar. Kandalitir wii.^ Uion handed over to Abdur 
Rolinian and all British forces were witJ^drawn from 
Afghanistan, not to set loot in tlie country agaJn 
for cId^o oTi forty year?. Abdni' Rahman SDoii after 
expelled Ayub from Herat He became the greatest 
of all Amirs and reigned till igcil. Throughout this 
time he realised Iiis dependence on India and Eng- 
land and strictly observed hw treaty ohligolioos^ bat 
Jic Jealously guarded his iniernal independence- 

The course of events described above inevitahly 
reacted strongly on the border tribes. Between 187? 
and idSi there were no less than twelve Frontier 
expeditions of a punitive nature on the borders uf 
Peshawar^ Kuhot and Dera IsmoJl Khan. On the 
withdrawal of the army Eroin Afghatiislan in iSSOj 
the Khybcf was ojso evacuated and the militia 
principle was extended to the defence of this famous 
pass. The new force, raised Incalty from the Afitdis 
and known at first as the became later 

the Khyhcr RiHes and its history is closely coiinected 
with famous names such as Warburton, Nawab Sir 
Aslam Khan and Roos-KeppeJ. 

Before proceeding with the tale of the gradual 
devclapmcni of the Frontier AdministratioOf a glance 
lorwarJ will serve lo exphun relaiioua with Afghati- 


ittan from the close of the Second Afghan War to 
the time when Great Biilain was ngab forced to 
take up arras against f>Er neigtibour. The close 
of the campaign of lS78‘So found British authority 
extended conaidctably in tribal territory and Afghan- 
isUin camespondingly contracted ► The pernmnent 
occupation of Quetta was recognised and the boundary 
advanced to the of the northern ulopes of the 
Khojak rangep halt way on the road to Kandahar- In 
the north, British was extended to the 

Peiwar Kotal, at the head of the Kurram VaJlcy^ and 
to Landi Khana, at the eastern end of the Rhybcr, 
and the Amir renauuced all claims to these areas and 
to Ihc cDiintry and passes pf the Mohmands. In 
1893 he fi>a£Siincd this renuncialion by a treaty 
which fixed the ’^OaraDd Line"' as the eastern la raj t 
of his influence. Ooce Abdux Rahman's position had 
bren canso1idated| the main pre-occupation of the 
student of Afghan pofitics was wlictiier any possible 
successor could hold what be held. This question 
i,vas answered by the peaceful accession in igoi 
of HabibuILah, the favourite son of Abdur Rahman, 
1905 the Dane Mission was received at Kabul and 
the terms of the treaty with Abdur Rahman were 
renewed. At the end of igod the Amir visited fndia^ 
returning in March 1907. The oopclusion ihortty 
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of the Anglo-Russiiui agrepment removed 
the pressure of the Russian menace. HabibuLlal^/B 
visit to India^ like Dost Mahammad^s, had far- 
rcacking cortsei^uenccs. The ttnpresaion he then 
gained of Britifih might and British chometcr kept 
him unwaveringly on our side during the Great 
War. On the other hand the visit itself^ followed by 
an over-enthiisiiSs4k attempt to develop his eouotry 
tinder the guidance of European experts and a some¬ 
what childish addiction to anglicised habits and 
luxuries^ which he had acquired in ttidiai made him 
very unpopular with his people. Tliough his ptijicy 
had lieen vindicated by the Allied victory in tlic 
WaFi Turco-Getniaii intrigue had worked upon 
private and dynastic jealousies and his genera! Ein-- 
popularity created the almosphere which rendered 
possible withaut residtant civil wrar his murder id 
1919. 

With Abdur Rahman's stmug hand governing for 
the fint time in history a clearly defined Afghanistan 
and the gates closed againia aggression^ the devel¬ 
opment of the Frontier proceeded normally from 
iS&O to iSgy. With the essception of punitive ejt- 
pedltions on the Black Mountain In the north and 
agmnst the Sheranis in the southj the fighting of this 
period was connected with the gradual extension of 
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Britbh control over the Frander tribcsj necessitatedji 
as ever^ by the responsibility of giving security to the 
settled districts on the border and tu InJ^n ns n 
whole. TlK*3e Forward movcmeiita were as follows: 
In iSgi the ridge of the Sntnana was oeciipied in 
order to coutml the Omkzais and to protect the 
Miranxai VaJlcyp which it flanks. In 1892 the Kurram 
Valley was peaccftiUy occnpled. Since the valley 
harl been declared free of the Aini/sa jiLrisdictbiip 
as already relaUrdp cliaos had roigned and the 
inhabitants of the valley were alternately guilty 
of aggression against tlseir Afglmn neighbours and 
sufferers from tlvelr retalmiiDn. Finally the sugges¬ 
tion of the Amir that it was the duty of the Brhbh 
to control tliemp coupled with the Turis* 
own pica that the only alternative tq Britbh occupa¬ 
tion was subtnbstati to Afglwtniataoj led to the setting 
up of the loose form of adrninistratinn which has 
continued, to the general latMaction of all particsT^ 
to this day. This movCp incidenullyp brought on to 
the stage of the F [Ontier a player who was soon to hil 
a star part and for many years was destined to head 
the bill Roos^Kcppers name wiU appear again in 
these pages. It was aa Political Officer amd Com¬ 
mandant of tlve Kurram Militia that he made his 
debut. 


Meanwhile further south the same forces haJ been 
at work and had given scopt to the genius of Sir 
Robert Satideman to inaugurate a gimilar regime in 
Baiuchistm^ This led to the opening up of ootmee- 
tiou between Baluchifitan and the Punjab frontier Tf/J 
the Goind Pass in iSgo and that in turn led to m- 
olher ad vance in the intermediate area. As we have 
already seen^ in tSgj Sir Mortimer Durand ksd eon- 
eluded a convention whidi debned the eastern 
boundary of Afglianistati, tender thk convention the 
Amir renounced ab das in to influence in Waziristan 
which lies to the east of that boundary, Demarca- 
iioHg wiiemver possible, had been agreed upon^ but 
when an escort went up to Wana in 1894 with the 
political officers sent to demarcate the Durand Linet 
a Malisud brought by Mulla Powinda—of 

whom naore later—made a fierce night attack on 
their cam pi tn conBequence of this a punitive ex¬ 
pedition overran Mahaud-Warir country and, in the 
following year, an advance was made into the terri¬ 
tory of the Darwesb Khel Wazirs and Daurs of the 
Tochi Valley, U was decided to take the whole of 
W aziristan under closer control and Political Agents 
were posted to Miranshalt and Wana with gairisona 
found by the Punjab Frontier Force. Thus the Agen¬ 
cies of northern and southern Watiristan were con- 






atitutnl. 

Yet adQther advimcej. this time in the ndHh^ was 
necessitated partly by the conduct ol the tribes, partly 
as a counter move to Russian advances in the Pamirs. 
Chitral bad first been visited in 1885 by Sir William 
Lockhari and subsequently the Govern merit of [ndia 
had maintained friendly touch with the rulers of tlie 
ooiinlry. From 1onwards a struggle for the throne 
had kept the country unsettled, la 1S55 one of the 
claimantSp assisted by Umra Khan, the Pathan chief 
of Jandiil, attacked Chitral and besieged the British 
Agent, Xiajor Robertson^ who had dome from Gilgit 
to repirt on the situation on the spot. After the 
relief of this siege by a force which advatiocd froui 
\owsbera under Sir Robert Low and a column fryin 
Gilgit under Cotonel Kellyi garriptsns were stationed 
on the MLlakanil Pass and at Chakdara and CbHral 
and a Political Agent waa appointed to cnnducl, 
dircpctly under the orders of the Government of 
India, relations with Dir, Swat and Chitral. 

The Frontier tribes had watched this penetration 
of their hitherto independent valleys with growing 
anxiety. The demarcation of the Durand Line, with 
its accompanying dcRnition of spheres oE iiifluance; 
the setting np of Political Agencies and^ finally, the: 
passage of troops in ah directions through thek ter- 
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ritary arid the garrisotiln]^ of those tracts, which were 
not only strategira^ly import ant but the most fertile 
portions of tribal caimtiy—this was regarded as 
part of a delibeTnile menace to their independence^ A 
menace indeed it was, though not deliberate. Every 
move hod been forced uporti Government cither by 
the depredations of the tribes or their susoeptihility 
to disruptive indueoces. But the mciiacei whether 
deliberate or not, Inevitably aroused their suspicion 
and rpefitmentp and Ihere were not wan ting those 
who fanned the smmildcriog fires of this spirit to flame 
by the appeal torcligiom Specific grievances were 
played uptnip all the pasaions of the Pathan were 
wbctlcd by appropriate preaching by Mullas and in¬ 
triguers, and suddenly that happened which had never 
happened before. In the presence of wluU they con¬ 
sidered a common danger the trihiss found same sort 
of tioion^ Tlieir democratic spirit could not permit, 
even under such ODDditions, any unified leadership 
orcouncils, hut only a spark was needed to set tlic 
whole Frontier in a blaite^ 

On the loth June 1^97 the Political Officer from 
Miranshah with a suitable military escort visited 
Maiaiar, a Madda Khel Waiir village in the Upper 
Tochi Valley I to choose a site for a levy post. At 
first the Wajjrs behaved in a friendly martner ajjd 
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the viaiiora were hcapftably received. Suddenly a 
treachero;^ and fanatical attack waa made and all 
the British military officers wetK kilted or wounded 
and nLuneroua other casualties inflicted. In spite 
of these heavy Initial losses, the troops under their 
Indian officers executed a retirement which lives in 
Frontier history as a magnificent example of grit 
and steadiness. Retribuiton for this occurrence was 
undertaken at once, but tlie (ire had been lighted. 
On theaSth July the trifaea of the Malakand suddenly 
lose, Hocking to the standard of aa eccentric and 
wildly fanatical Mulla, Early in the afternoon of that 
fateful day so little apprehension was there of an 
immediate outhreak tliat the officers of the Malakand 
garrison had gone as usual to play polo at Khar 
While the game proceeded, Mulla Mastan was 
setting forth from Landakai, only some eight milts 
away, with six young boya. hk pupib and devo¬ 
tees. Ere night felt he had a following of thousands 
and was severely pressing the garrisons of Malakand 
and Chakdara. Thus quickly can the ciy of “Ghaza” 
be responded to. For the full stoty of all the galUnt 
deeds of the following few days the reader must he 
referred to the numerous detailed puhlicariona on 
the subject We must pass quickly to events else- 
wlrerc. By the 7th August the blju^e had spread to 
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Mohmanff country; a forfJifght later Afridl and 
Orakiaj Tirali were alights Stiahkadr was attacked; 
the Khyfaer posts fell and the pass was in the bands 
of Dur eneniies; tbe forts of Samana had been attack^ 
cd and the Kuiram Valley threatened^ The sauth^ 
ward spread of the conflagration was checked by the 
fact that the first outbreak liad oticiirred—prematurely 
from the point of view of united a£±ion by the tribes— 
in Northern Wn*irlstan. Punitive operattonn were 
already well advanced there before the Alridis and 
Orakiaisrose ajid the troops in tlie Tochi were able 
to interpose a fire-proof screeji between TiraJi and 
the Mahsuds, who itideed were in chastened nitjod 
afker the expedition of three years before* Thus it 
happened that they were the only tribe of impor¬ 
tance that did not rkc in 1^97. 

The campaignp of winch the initial stages have 
been hncfly recorded abovcp abounds in incidents 
famous in Frontier song and story. The storming of 
Dargai heights is perliaps the best known incident 
to die world at large. The Indian Army and the 
Frontier official remember with even greaijer pride 
the heroic defence of the ilt-bullt, iUdonud tower of 
Saragarhi on the Samana for seven and a hall hours 
against avcrwhelming odds by a little band of ai 
me n of the 36th Sikhs, who fell bghtjog to the 


last tnan btfore they would surrtndcf their chargCp 
on whidi depended the sigta^il roimuLmicatlDiLS d tiie 
ridge. 

This general rising df the tribes necessitated mili- 
taty dperarioQS on a scale hitherto unprecedented 
on the Frontier. Forces under Sir Bindon BLood 
and Genera) Elies traYcr^ed the whole of the Moh- 
maud country, Bajaiir, (Jtman Khel, Swat and 
Buncfi and an army of 40,000 men under General 
Sir W,. Lockhart invaded Ttrah^ dealing first with the 
Orakzais and later with the Afridis. These opera- 
tbna were long and diiSeult but eventually siiecess' 
fulj and by March i8gS all the tribes from the Tochi 
northwards had submitted^ The Khyber was re- 
occapied; the Khyber Rillcs were rcH^tiiblisbed and 
road-making and the buitding of a new and inor*^ 
np-to-dale syatejn of forts for the safeguarding of 
the pass was conimcnceci. 

For some years after 1897, as always after a cani'^ 
paign, the tribes gave little trouble^ But the de- 
velopnients which had led to the penetration of tribal 
territory, the consequent rising and the magnitude 
of t\\n probtciiL? which it in tuns brought about led 
Lord Curzon on his asstimption of the VicMoyaity 
to approach the Frootior problem from a new angte. 
Momentous changes id the form of Prontief admutis- 




tralion wim naiv ^ hand, which must br drsctn^ed 
ID a separate chapter. 


CHAPTEB in 


The North West Frontiefr Frorince 

rPHERE hiid existed for many years a acliool of 
thought which considered that the administra¬ 
tion of the Frontier was too important a. matter to 
form merely a portion of the duly and responsibility 
of the Lieuteniuit-Governor of the Punjab, The 
latter had innumerahle demands upon his attentioo 
in the increasing problems of the rapidly developing 
districts cast of the Indus. IndividuaJ Lieutenant- 
Governors might or might not have experience of, 
and sympathy with, the special characteristics aod 
requirements of the Frontier. At the best there 
must be delay, due to the ouuiy other unportunt 
claims on the atleotioo of the head of the provincBi 
in matters that brooked no delay, and a lack of 
decision and consistency in policy. So argued the 
seporationists. Their opponents held that a small 
Frontier administration would be expensive and 
inefficient for lack of senior eupervisora and that 
there would be a tendency to snbordioate the rights 


of the lohabiuuts of directlj^ adniinlsterrd districts 
to MiaslderatioEia^ of policy as regards the tribes or 
Afghanistan. 

Schemei had been propDiindcd from time to 
time with a view to giving the central Govemment 
qi India a more direct control over Frontier admin- 
istration and policy and to Improving the relations 
of the Britiiih districts with their trans-border 
neighbours. The moat important of these schemes 
was that propCHinded in i S 77 < during Lard Lytton's 
Vice^royalty; but the Second Afghan War caused 
it to be delved. The experiences of 1897 brought 
the subject again to the fore and in after 

much discussion and deliberation and In the Face of 
considerable opposition and genuine misgiving in 
some quarters^ Lord Curxon'a scheme for the crea- 
ticin of the North West Frontier Province as a 
ieparate admlnistraliong under a Chief Commissioner 
specially selected by the Govetuor-Generali was 
introduced. 

[q geographical outLLae Uie new Province can be 
readily likened to an outstretched band,* the five 
oettlcd districts of Haura (cis-Jndusji Peshawari 
Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan lying in the 
palm, while the thumb and four fingers stretched out 
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to occupy and dose against aggressiaa the five 
goJttLwsys of the Malakand (with Chitmljj the 
Khyber^ Ktimm, Tridii and Gonid. locidervtally; 
the cienditng of tlie hand cxeirkts pressure upon 
ihe turbulent tribal areas lying between the fingers. 
Side hy side with the Inauguration of tlie new 
province Lord Ciuron, witli the assistance of Lord 
Kitchener's grciat organi^g ability, remodelled the 
strategic control of the Frontier^ As far its poiisible 
regular troops were withdrawn from the smalt 
garrisons in tile districts and ageucies and cancen- 
tnited in Itie larger cantonments^ their placers in the 
out post line being taken by an eiteusion of the 
tribal levy system into miEitias and border military 
police, SimjltEuiGtmsjy the constructiqn of roads 
and railways was undertaken, to ensure that the 
regular troops of tbe Peshawar flivision and the 
Frontier brigades could be rapidly moved to any 
threatened point, ft ivas part of Lord KitchnnEris 
general scheme of army reorganiaatlon, that the 
Pimjali Frontier Force lost fti old corporate ex¬ 
istence and its units took their places as part of tlic 
nesv modd [fidlan Army^ all portions of which were 
in future to take their share of service on the Frontier, 
Save for the Mahsud Blockade of jg*o[M32 the new 
Province far the first seven years pf its existence enjoy- 
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ed almckst imhmkcti peace. This blockade was no new 
departure- It was nolbifig bat tbc applicatianj on a 
larger scatc^ of an old and oft-tried Frontier principle. 
Those whoM contribution towards neighbourly rela¬ 
tions with British India is confined to plunder and 
rapine are debarred from peaceful interaiurse with 
Britkl] India anti! Uie resoUant discomfort campcla re- 
pararion for thdr delinquencies. This weapon had been 
nsed ^ith notable success against the Mahsuds during 
the Second Afghan War* But in the altered conditions 
of I goo it did not prove equally effective. So after a 
year of passive blockade miire active measures were 
taken and Mahstjd country was harried by numerous 
sudden offensive ralda^ This invcfsian of accuftomed 
rflcs speedily produced the desired settlement, and 
for some years the tribe gave no serious trouble ^ 

It is necessary now to digress to say something more 
about Mulla Powindap whom we have already seen 
at work at VVana in 1^94^ This re markable titan first 
became prominent a few years previously about the 
time when the opening of the Gonid Pass first made 
closer relations with the Mahsuds necessary. From the 
first the efforts of our officers were nainraUy devoted 
to supporting the malikfi the tialitinal leaders of the 
tribe and thus building up a solid body of representa¬ 
tive meOp who could keep the yoimg bloods in theck 
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and tDmptl tpcparatlon when they bmkc out. Mull a 
Pawhidap who thcmgh illiterate had a considerable 
spiritual rcpatatiorip set himself at the head of the 
tuman or demacratic element and ejterted all his in¬ 
fluence to counter such attempts^ He achieved a 
markable domitiatiun over the tribe as a whole and 
even at ooc time aspired to imite the whole of Waiir- 
istan under his own bader^hipH In the years when the 
memory of the blockade had begun to die down he 
not only encouraged raidingp but his hand was seen in 
a strange series of murdeisof British oSicers by Mali- 
suds^ and attempts at murder^ which disturbed the 
border from 1904 to 190S. In short MuUa Powinda 
was a sinister combiniition of priest and politician of 
styb not unknow^n in liiedbval European histaryi 
whose intrigues were al the root of most of our 
troubles in the £^uLhcra half of the Provbce from 
to the time of his deatli In 1913, Indeed the evil that 
he did lived after Hjoip For there b little doubt but 
that bis secretary and hb son,^ on whotn jointly liis 
mantk descend edj io AprR 1914 instigated the mur¬ 
der of Major Dodd^ ^^the best friend the Mahsuds ever 
had," and two other officera by the hand of a trusted 
Mahsud orderly. During lib bter year^ however the 
beam gradually rose against Mulla Powinda, tl was 
in 1906 thnt Sir George Roos-Kcppcl succeeded 
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Sir Harold Deane as Chief Commissbper. Almoii his 
first act was to get Mr, [now Sir) Jatin Donald ap¬ 
pointed to the newly ^created post of Resident in 
Waairistan. The new Resident well seconded by 
Major Dodd, the Political Agent, isucceeded in ad- 
ministering a series of checks to the Mnllas infln- 
encCp as a result of which the Mahsnd record steadily 
improvedr About the same time the experiments 
Very successful up to a point—was tried of ctilistlng 
Mahsuds in llie Army* The Mahsad is the finest fighter 
of iill the Pathan races and did esccUently on service 
until political and religions considerations necessita¬ 
ted, in the couto: of the Great Wjit, the discotitinuancc 
of enlistment of trans-Frontier Pal bans- 

Tliesc events have diverted attention from the 
Peshawar border and we must hark back. The seven 
peaceful years with which the new administration l)e- 
ganbore useful fruit. Though too short a period to 
work a complete or lasting change in the warlike 
habits of U\£ people, it was long enough to dispel to 
same detent the suspicion of our aggressive Lulentiofia 
engendered hy lhc events of the 'So's and "90s* It 
alia Served to introduce the trans-border tribesman to 
the possibilities of hitherto undreamt of prosperity 
from peacelnl trade^ while the extension of canal 
irrigation Ircitn the Swat and Kabul rivers gave oi«n- 
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ings td fanny of tbem to settle do^vn m British sub- 
jetts td the agrJcuUural dcvclopmetit of land newlj' 
made cultK'^k. Conseqneiitly the necessity in igoS 
of mnitaiy operations to punish the Zalika Khel Afrh 
dU for continuous raiding on the Peshawar border, 
instead of causing a sympathetk revolt of the wlwle 
ATridi tribe, as miglit well have liappcned had not the 
suspicions of 1897 been allayed, led only to wliat 
"Pufitli" called a "Week-end War," the Afridls as a 
wlwle promptly negotiating the ttrtns of settictuent 
with their recalcitrant scctioiL A month later in the 
same year punitive action against the Mohmands, who 
had also been guilty of aeriona raiding, was oompli- 
cated For a moment by Afghan intrigiie and the partici¬ 
pation of irresponsible Afghan trilwsracn; bul our re¬ 
lations willi tlie Amir were not seriousty Jeopardised 
and, after their country liaJ been traversed for two 
months by two brigades, the Molunandfi submitted. 
The rest of the Frontier was unafTcttcd by these two 
capeditions on tlie Peshawar border, in spite of much 
fanatkal preaching, 

Tlie FtonlJer adm in istralion never runs short of di fli- 
enllies and in these same years Alolla Povrinda and 
these two little wars were not all that it had to think 
of, Tim re were also the rapid increase in tribal arma- 
inent due to large importations ol modern weapons 


of prcctfiinn from the Potsiasi Guff, a pectiiiiitly iictite 
pha^ oi the perennial outlaw problem, and a. marked 
rise in crime, eiapecially violenl crictie, amanggt the in- 
babUnnts of the settled districts. 

The Gulf armstrjide between 1907 and 19TO revo- 
LuGoniBcd the military position on the Frontier tqoj 
did not mark the begiEiniiig of the change; the iia- 
portalion uf riAesand ammunition of European manu¬ 
facture bad begun soon afler the Frontier rising of 
1897, hut ten years lotcf the re-armamcril of the 
tribes with weapons far more effective than tliasc 
possessed hy our own militias and military police 
had proceeded to an extent which could no longer be 
disregarded and a cUranx was reached when a single 
consignment of 30^000 i\Iartmi Hemy s was run 
through fitiin tlic Golf to Kandahar, This paitiDilar 
consignment, incidentaJly, consisted largely of the fate 
aimanient of the Australian and Ifew Zealand forces, 
which Itad received the "'303** at the time of the 
Saudi African War, the old, but perfectly good Mar¬ 
tinis being sold lo enterprising dealers, wbo eventual¬ 
ly obtained touch, tlirough French and Germim arma¬ 
ment fkms^ nnndc^pi iramp steamer companies, 
Dwnens^of fast sailing dhowi^ and other devious dian- 
nctsi with tJhe equally enterprising ciistnmcr from the 
North West Frcmlicn In the three years (1907-og) no 


less tliu90,000 rifles, including an ircreaaiagly large 
number of ”'303,'* were tun through to the Mekran 
coast Most of these reached the tribes sooner or later. 
When the market had becMme sufficiently well-knowii, 
the tribesmen—whose increased wealth during the 
preceding years of peace has been already referred ^ 
to—sank all their capital in the organisation of gtin- 
runoing caravans. More especially the Adam Khel 
Afridls of the Kohat Pass, finding the value of their 
"hotne-made** rifles cnorrooualy reduced, raised every 
penny they could and either went themselves to the 
Gulfj or entrusted their money to Ghiliai caravan 
leaders. 

Just when the Frontier had entered wholesale upon 
this enterprise the Govemincnt of India stepped 
in with the naval and military blockade^ which 
"spoilt sport" to such an extent as nearly to bring 
about another Frontier war. In 1910 the Adam Khel 
Afridts of the Kohat Pass were m a very embittered 
frame of mind owing to their financial losses from 
the blockade. With the ingenuousness that is a re¬ 
freshing, if at times annoying, characteristic of the 
Pathan, they demanded that Government should 
compensate them. This demand, and the situation 
generally, was firmly dealt with and by 1911 the 
Gulf arois trade was to al! intents and purposes 


killed The of the tribes however had 

beco elTectcd- The relaiive position of 
«,d theirs coold never ag^n the same. Where 
formerly a down partially iramed border police 
with Martini Henrys could safely he sent o 
meet a raiding gang oE 30 or 40, s.tong 
of so were now required. A re-arming of the local 
forces and a general reorganTsalion and regrouping 
were necessitated. Also the rillagers tficmseIves 
had to he given some wider means of selbprotec^ 
tioa than the Indian Arms Act’s stnet mte^retation 
allowed. Between 1909 and T()l 3 the mllitins were 
re-armrd, the border military police gave way to 
the better aimed and better trained Frontmt Cons¬ 
tabulary and the system was tnauguraled of twnmg 
rifles Ui villagers for their own protection and to 
enable them to co-operate with the Goveromen 
forces in the defence of the border. 

The third great problem of llmse years w^ out- 
tawrr It » a problem that has alwa^'S been with the 
Frontier magistrary- For naturally when yon come o 
the place where the Hills rise up out of the 
British IndiaeadBj and beyond which the Kmg^a w i 
does not run, those whom an undue ® 

Dixits or the demands of the Palhan c^c nf 
S^ve brought into conflict with the law of Bntish India 
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have always sought refuge ifi the hills beyom^ its 
Itinits imd bcytintl tliG reach of its But the kills arc 
alreaciy himgry. Thert: is do food for idle cnouths and 
no hearth for cats which catdi no mice, Fathan ideas 
make the hillman loath to turn away the stranger 
within his gates and more than loath to give him up 
to a justice which seenw to hisn perverted- Therefore 
the stranger must staVi if this be in any way fKMsihki 
and must earn hia kcep^ This he not uncommonly does 
by acting as guide to raiding parties^ whom ho con¬ 
ducts to harry his old hannts, and the peace of the 
border is distiBbcd. Wltere a tribe und er the political 
control of our own. ofScem is concemedj the evil can 
generally be kept within baiinds. But what if the 
fugitiVE from justice seeks refuge beyond tlic Durand 
Line? This wa;> one of Uic uuespected results of the 
demaTcaiion of that line^ From Xingrahar or Kho^l or 
some other .-y&itiain the eastern province ot Aighan- 
tsLan the uuttaw La still within striking distance of 
hia old homo, hut biyond the rcadb even of Govem- 
menfs lung ariOp The (^uEstion of omtual e^kUailitiod 
between India and Afghanistaii bristles with so many 
diUculiies that txith govcmmciits have always care¬ 
fully avoided IL Contml is easier than c3Ltradkionji but 
control means co-operalioit And if some Afghan 
Governor tbotight fib posing as the champioa of 


Islam Mid during all allegations, to e*t«id a wel¬ 
come to wandering murdetem and ^ 

yon pretcr it, to take uonic latter-day Robin Hood 
and Little John under hh wing—in return for “ 
in llieir takings, how was be to be brougiit to teok. 

At bt.-at. after lengthy correspondence between Simla 

and Kabul, something might be done. But about this 
lime, despite His Majesty the Amir's recent visit to 
India and the Impression which it made upon his mmd, 
in point of fact mighty little was done, and the im- 
aodlv nourished accordlngiv. The worst form that the 
rvil iook, and the most difficult to deal with, was the 
practice of kidnapping whfoh new became hidemisly 
prcvalrnL A fat Hindu itrnw, from some village m 
Peshawar or Banna, was far the most profitable form 
tjf loot Far ane thmg tc could be madei thougb not 
very easily, to iransport himself and the longer he 
was kepti^ the more his valofi mounted. If hiS rela¬ 
tives w ere slow to produce the required rntisom. an ear 
or a finger, sent as a reminder, would generally loose 
the purse-strings, or if he died what was it hut one 
idolatof the less? In the end however, by one means 
or another, the gangs which found a home beyond the 
Durand Line and thence pursued this monst^ 
trade, were foiled i captured and broken up, and it 
yras not until tlie period of tribal disturbance which 
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followed the Third Afghan War that the evH agaio 
attained to anything like the same dimensiotis as in 
the years which preceded the Great War. 

Yet another difhculty was the marked rbe in crime 
in the districts. It w'Os in part the autcoine or the re^ 
flertinn of conditiDiis across the border and in part 
due to otfier cau^^. It raised some discirasion on the 
old question^ not yet finally answered, as to the need 
of further modificaLion of the law of British hdJa as 
applied to the Frontier districts^ hot nothing conclusive 
resulted. 

With all these dilhcoities and drawbacks the years 
which preceded the Great War were none the less 
years of progress. In no direction wasthk more mark¬ 
ed than in the spread oE education. Tile most notable 
step was the inauguration, under tlie ctnse penimnal 
guidance of Sir George Roos^Keppel, oF an Islamia 
College, v«y much on the same lines as the Gordon 
College at KJmrtuuL The college build iags, erected in 
these years, stand on the open plain between Pesha¬ 
war and JauiTud, Where all else h shuttered and 
barred and defetided by armed men it needs no protec¬ 
tion beyond such as a few chaukidara can afford- In it 
many scions of the Frontier chiefs^ from both sides of 
the admlnisfrative bonier, have since received and are 
now receiving an education which may enable them lo 


the time to come to exerdise a profodnd influence on 
the condition!! of the Frontier. 
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CHAPTEfi IV 


The Frontier nnd tho Wnr 

the outbreak of the War in Europe the loading 
men of the Province, headed by ruling chief:i 
like the Afelitor of Chltral and Uie Nawnb of Amb) 
came forward at once with the wilting olTer of all 
their resources, Piiblic opioion in the cis-bordcr area, 
which hod seen the benefits of sixty years of settled 
mle, was unanimoasi in our support. The trans-border 
tribes, for whom those same sixty years hod itad a 
differeot histoiyi wcdrc necessarily an uncertain quan- 
tity. They looked to Kabul for a sign^ and rewived 
It in the Amiris open avowal of complete RCiitrality, 
They were further tnlliJCDced by the Large stake they 
had deposited with iia in the persons of timiaands 
of their young men, serving io the Indian army and 
local osrps. AU these were at the moment thorough¬ 
ly staunch and eager for a share io the fray. 

It was not tong, however, before distiirbing factor^ 
appeared- The possibility of Turkey being drawn in 
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QTi the Side of mr ewemies ivas viewed with the great¬ 
est Concern even by our best triendB. The shocks when 
it ciiTiie^ was weatlit^red with siirpriulug ease. There 
had been tinje In the inten coing three months to 
prepare the people for the events and the Amir's re¬ 
iterated declaration of neutrality and cdndenuiatton 
of the bellicose folly of the Turks was of inralculabte 
valtjc. Still the situation in tribal territory was anxious 
in the extreme. Fanatical mullas and the anti-British 
party in Kabul did their utmost^ though witliout 
cohesion or settled plan, Id stir up trouble. The first 
outbreak came from the Afglian province of Khc^t, 
where the tribes were deHant of the Amir and 
Eentful of tlirc reprisals, recently taken against thelr 
Iratlr and intercourse with I ml in in conseqiif^nce of the 
outlaw trouble. Lutein .\'Dvernl>rr igi4 mtr militia 
[Hjsl at Miranshah in the Tochi was attacked from 
Khnst. The attack was repntsed without serious diffi¬ 
culty, but was repeated in igj5 upon the outpem of 
Spina Khaisora in the Upper TochL Minmshali and 
the Tiichi generally continued to be threatened by 
gatherings from Khost till a strong /asMitr was 
^'crely defeated by a combined force of troops and 
militia in March [915, 

Meanwhile trmiblt: was browing further north. In 
Buner there have been settled for close on 100 years 


a stfMgc colony, lialf refugee and half fanatic. Their 
orig^in traces back to Syed Ahmad oS Sartillyp who 
acquired a temporary ascendaxicy early in the XIX 
century in the plains of Vtisafrai—-now the Mardan 
sub-divisiou of the Peshawar district—and challeng¬ 
ed the advancing powxr of the Sikhs. Defeated with 
immense filanghterpi Synd Ahmad and the reiis Hants 
of his following found refuge in the hills veest of the 
Itidus^ In the early days of British rule this colony 
was a constant storm centre^ but for more than tiveoty 
years it liad sunk into in&ignificaneei though still 
receiving some support in money and rccmits from 
the Wahabi Muhnrtimadan ekment of Hiudiistad and 
Bengal. With the entry of Turkey into the War, the 
Hindustani Fanatics, as they are knowni again be¬ 
came active^ The situation of the colony made it a 
convenient link between the pan-Islamic and pro- 
Turk party I whkh was already beginning to raise 
its head in tndla, and the anti-British party in Kabul. 
“Mubaprinp^*— i. Indian Mithammadatis unwilling 

to live longer In a land at War with the Khalila^ 
Bed to the colony and were thence passed an to 
Kabul. A use having been found for the ianaticsi 
money in Increasing quantities began to reach them 
from Kabul and from India. 

This digression haa been necessary because the 
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fanatics figured targdy in the fighting which broke 
oat all nbug the nortberD Pcsliawar border in the 
spring and summer of 19151 and they have remained 
one of the chief danger points oti the Pronlief ever 
since. In April 1915 the Mohmaiidsj. the most priest- 
ridden of ail the tribes,) stBited the campaign by an 
attack on Shabkadr. They were repulsed^ bnt not 
defeatedk and trouble spread. At thb period the mili¬ 
tary forces in India were depleted far below the 
danger point, and stories of the terrific rtature of the 
fighting in Flanders were beginning to rencii the 
CQuntr\'-s!de through sepoys rctomtng wounded or 
discharged. These circumstances led to some decUne 
in morale and encouraged the war party in the tribaJ 
area, but did not affect the ]oyaJty of the mass 
of the people, Tlio suntmer of 1915 saw geriDU!( 
risings on the Buner bordrif, tn the MaJakand and on 
the .Mohmnnd line. The latter led to aerious fighting 
anil necessitated the blockade of the whole tribe. The 
concluding months of 19(5 were the motst criikfd ut 
the w hoi e War on the Frontier. The causes speclBed 
above coupled with the idca^ sedulausly spread by 
agitators and by a TuTCO'Gcnnaii mUsiou w hich had 
arrived in Kabuh that the alliiUlce of Germany and 
Turkey was a Holy War in which Persia would soon 
joiop and that tlieii a cainbined army, including 
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Afghanistan* would invade India, gave increased 
Vigour to war propagaodaL The Amir was y^ry nearly 
driven into war, bat held his own; the AfHdiSj the 
keystone of the Frontier arch^ remained staunchj and 
the !succctding years showed a steady gtrcngihening 
of our position+ Gettnan and Turkish intrigue contin¬ 
ued to the end in Kabul and in tribal territory, and 
Muhammadan agitation i» India spread its ripples to 
the Frontier* By however, we w ere again stroisg 
in actual inDiury resooiccs. Masses of white Lctits 
cottvinced the boldest that we had more troops than 
wc could house; the drone of aeroplanes in tlic sky and 
tbr hum of motor transport uo the roads were an int^ 
pressive novelty and, above all^ the remarkable stead¬ 
fastness of tndb^s great benefactor in the ivar^ Amir 
HabibuUab Khan, checkmaleti the efforts of those 
who w^otdd Imve made catspaws of the tribes by tales 
ol the coming again of one of the old-time invasions 
from the north and westr 

A punitive expedition against the Mahsuds could 
IMP longer be postponed in 19tip but this w^as hardly 
a result of the War; every effort had been made to 
stave off the necessity, involving a& it did the employ*’ 
ment of troops badly wanted elsewhere; but an 
attack on Sarwakai, rcsultuig in tJm dcaili of the 
Commandant of Waiia Militia, precipitated matters. 
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The expedition wis reiaaftable for the fact lhal it 
was carried tfirougti, under every oinceivahle dis- 
adv^lage of terrainj communications and weather, 
in the height of the smnmer by troops imseasoiicd to 
the Frontier and was completely successful. It resulted 
in two years of such peace to tlie Derajai as had mt 
been known for many years. 

With the trans-frontier situation well in hand, 
though a. DEver'Ceasiiig source of anxiety, the settled 
portion of the Province weathered the condudmg 
years of the War w ith astonishing tranquillity, tnternal 
lawlessness actually decreased and manifestadans of 
loyalty were constant, and b hb last Border Ad- 
minbtration Report Sir George Roos-Kcppel was 
able to write a world at War it is curiotts and 
pleasing that the North West Frontier has no history 
for llic year igiS-ig”, The Indlau Anny had, before 
the War, draw^u largely on the fighting races of the 
Frontier. Under stress of cfrcitrnptance&, already 
related, tJic dosses enlisted from trans-border lerri- 
tory had proved unreliabTe and had been dbeharged. 
Their fickleness was more than compensated by the 
steadiness of their brethren in t lie districts, from whom 
during the period of intensh'c rocruiting tn 
a higher percentage was cnlbted in rektSon to the 
total male population of fighting age than was 
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stained by province in India^ boL enceptiog tlis 
Punjab. Thh result was obtained in spite of ihc 
terrible epidemk of influEUia in llie autumn of 1918, 
which claimed 93^000 victims In two mdnths as 
against a normal dealh-ratc for a year of 6o,OQO. 
Though the Pnivince is far from being a rich one, its 
subscriptions to War Loans, Red Cross funds and the 
like represented aoaietliing like ten annas a head of 
the population^ 

It would be misleading to attribute this tranqtiilJjly 
entirely to disinterested loyalty or exceptional politi¬ 
cal acumen. The fact is that once the nervous period 
of 1915 was passed, when wild romonrsi agitation 
and Tcligious fcrv'onr CBme near to causing general de¬ 
moralisation, the high prices obtained for agricallnral 
produce, high rates of labourj soldier's remiltances 
from the field and the daily spectacle of the civil 
administration, though with a depleted staff of Britislt 
officersj going about its ordinary business tinrufflcdt 
steadied people. On the **once bitten, twice shy'* 
prindple, they listened less and 5 ess to prophets of 
disaster and came to regard the Turco-German Army, 
which was 50 often reported to have reached Kcratt 
as the myth it acluaJly was. Agitators had no real 
grievaticc to work on. Even the rapidly rising prices 
of foodstuffs and doth during the dosing period of 
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thft War only accentuated the growing desire for a 
British victory aa it vras confidently eipectcd—and 
by wiser heads than the Frontier Pathan—that peace 
would brmg iiDinediatc plenty^ 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Aftfirm&tb 

^HE dJagiiqaig of the War spirit on the Frontwr 
attempted at the dose of the preceding chapter 
h of importance as a guide to subsequent events. The 
absence of a ^evance had kept things tranquil 
during the War. The presence of grievances prepared 
a fertile soil for subsequedt tftjabks. 

The news of the armistice In November 191S 
evoked dcittDnslraiiQtis of geduine enthusiasdi on all 
sides. The prestige of the British name vi^as at its 
venith and eimd the crushing defeats of the Turks in 
Palestine and Mesopotamia struck no jarring note 
id the general rejoiddgs^ At first it seemed that 
eapcctatidds were going ta be fuliillcd. There was 
an Immediate drop in the price of necessaries; Ose 
bestowal of rewards for War services was promptly 
commenced and the general sinking back (rom an 
attitndc of strain was faciLitated by peace in our 
borders and rclcw from the inHucnaa scourge. 
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Early ID th* i^uatioa twcgan to changCp Oac 
hope after another pmved slow of realisation. The 
drop in prices turned out to be illusory and the cost 
of living rose more and more^ the release of soldiers 
who had pined up for the war emergency only viajs 
delayed. 

Meanwhile^ when he had helped the British cause 
to an extent tluit cannot be over-estimatedt Amir 
Uabibullab Khan was foully murdered at Jalalabad. 
The event caused no great fidr in Afghanistan or on 
the Ffontier andj after an abortive attempt by his 
brotliCTp NasrulTah Khan^ the throne was oecupiec) by 
Amanullab Khan^ His third son. The new ruler found 
his position none too secure. The news which reach* 
ed him of events Ui the Punjab and their echoes in 
Peshawar offered what he thought was a good oppor* 
tiinity for creating a diversion. Misled by an entirely 
inaccurate appreciation of the situation and with the 
lure before hb eyes of the restoratioo of the prbtioe 
Ivories of the Durrani Empire and the capture of the 
riches of Peshawari he took up a truculeot attitude and 
sent troops to violate the Frontier at the head of the 
Khybcr. S iinultaueously^ overwhelming evidence was 
discovered of an officially Inspired plot to foment dis¬ 
turbance ID Peahawac and elsewhere. The Third 
Afghan War ruulted. 
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At first all went welt. TKe Afghan intnidera in tht 
Kfiybef were c^kLed and our tmops advanced and 
occupied Dakka- The figiiling whkh occurred de¬ 
monstrated the hopeless mferiority of ihe Amir’s 
troops^ while the SjranqujlUtj of the tribes and the 
inhabitants of British territory proved the worthless¬ 
ness of the iiitelligentc service on which Afghan poli¬ 
cy had been based. Jalalabad and Kabul were bonibed 
from the air and all was ready for an advance to the 
former town^ when the Amir sued for an armistice. 
Before this could be granted, an Afghan advance in 
tbc region of Thalj ably conducted by the Afghan 
General in Khost, Nadir Khan, had led to our militia 
gairisoDs of the Upper Tochi and other outlying pc^ts 
being withdrawn to Miranshah. This was followed by 
the withdraw'al from Wana and the Comal. 

These events were too ninch for the stability of the 
Waiiristan tribes and the tran&^border elements in 
the mililks. The Airidis of the Khyher Rifles had 
wavered from the start and the corps was disbanded 
to forestall a mutiny, in Waiiristanj when the w ith- 
drawal took ptace^ mutinies occurred at Mifanshah 
and Wana. A Urge proportion oF the men remained 
loyal, though severely shaken. Mii^sbah, supported 
by regulars, was held; Wana and the post's of the 
Goma! route w ere evacuated in face of opposition both 
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from miitineefs and tribesmen, mtd the Iqyal pojlton 
of the Wana garrison, retiring on JEhob^ was severely 
handled and all the seven British afiScers who ac- 
tompanied it, save one, were killed nr wounded- 
Wasirs and Mahsnds alike, hading the omens nf 
vkiorious ^'Ghaia*' too clear to be ignored, swarmed 
down into the dislricts to raid and flocked lo any 
point where loot was to be cipected- Jandola, the 
only post on the Dera Ismail Khan border held 
by regulars^ was cut off hy a Mahsud isskJkar and 
besieged, thongh the attack was not pressed home^ 
The Wana Waiirs led by deserters from the militia 
and with large numbers oiriRen and immense qimnti' 
ties of animiinilion in their hands busied them^Wes 
in the adjoining agency* of Zbob^ whore in an afiair 
at Kapip they had the best of it and captured two 
moLinLaio guns* Jandula was speedily relieved. But 
more active measures were needed to restore the 
situation and for the tiine being raoi^ active measures 
could not be taken . Further south the She ranis gave 
similar trouble and the troops, fzoUected along the 
district border in a defensive role were exposed to 
incessant attacks, in which they sustained consider¬ 
able On the Peshawar side^ where the state 

of the Afridb was much the same as that ol the Waairs, 
a simiUr situation obtained. 
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Meanw^hfk on the 8th of August a treaty of peaec 
with the Afghan Governs cot wa5 cncidudet^ at 
Rawa![>indi. But we were left with a border in a 
state of turmoil from the Khyher southwards and the 
residents of foor of the five settled di&tricts w ith the 
added grievance of insecurity from raids. Tfic army 
was overdue for demohilbation^ and even after the 
most pressing claima in tliis direction liad been met, 
it was comparatively untrained in mDuntaln warrare^ 
whereas the ennniy to be dealt with was mom 
formidable than ever before^ bj reason of his vastly 
improved armajoentj and tlie strong nudeus of militia 
deserters^ trained by the daily practice of years in 
just those tactics which they were now employing 
against m Fortunately Llie ^fohlnal1ds rumeinbcTed 
the leiisonsof 1913 and the northern regions of the 
Front!er* in spite of the most intensive hostile pfopa- 
ganda^ remained quiet* The Alridis toO| though 
nearly swept off their feet by the wave of lawlessness^ 
did not as a tribe cnminit themselves beyond fedemp- 
don. The tribal mafUs had a hard task but they 
grappled with manfuUy, and a sdtlctoent was 
gradually effected by political meanSj^ with little more 
than the threat of military force. With the Afridi 
settlement came into being the Khyher Khassadais 
tribal lcvj| un^unifonned and providing their own 
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artnSj who have ever since taiisfaEtOiily fuUillcd their 
duty of keeping the peace wi tbcir own tribal 
border. 

Further soirth the Kohnl border was gmdujahy 
Tattled during 1920, But in Wa^istan the situation 
umourtled practically to u geoenil rising of the tnbes 
and there was no altcnialive io the thorotigh re- 
conquest of the evacuated coimtr)'* A start was made 
with the Toebip where, after only slight oppositioiij 
terms were dictated to the Utmanzuj Waxirs, The 
Mahsud czampalgn was LhcTi undertukeo and resulted 
in '^soeb fighting as the Frontier had never seen be- 
a series of desperate battles in the wHilcst 
and most diScult countryOratlualiy, and with heavy 
Losses on bath sidea^ the advance wus pushed on and 
Mafk^ud resistance broken down. The Wana Wiuirs 
were next dealt with and Wana re-occupied. Their 
behaviour throughout had been w'CTse than that of any 
tribe on the Fronticri shewing a txsmbinatujn of treacb- 
eryj lawlessness and fanaticism unrelieved by the fight¬ 
ing ability and courage of the Mahsuds^ The year 
1931 found us w ith our treraps occupying Ladha in 
the heart of iVlahsud country and passed in pro¬ 
longed consideration ql the future policy to be adopt¬ 
ed in Wariristanj in negotiations which should restofe 
the hoetne clemenU amongst Waxirs and Muhsuds to 
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their proper place in the tribal framework, in^UUng 
temifl and getting thejn complied w ith- The hulk of 
the Mahmud tribe had had its bellyfnl of fighting. It had 
submittedp and access to thi: markets ol Sdtbh India 
had once more been thmwti upen to its inenibcts. But 
it had not yet begun to benefit very greatly by the 
enormnus opporltinities %vhich Cjovemiiient''& policy of 
road constnirtion was bfiginning to place within it£ 
reach, and Its attitude was still sullen- Tn addition the 
efforts of outside misdnef-makers soeh as Shah Dauk, 
Haji Abdtir Razzak, and Lab Pir kept the fire of ac¬ 
tive oppositTQU alight in some of the most powerful 
sections, Smalt groups of bostilcs were thus always on 
the prowl or for ever making guerilla attacks oo the 
troop, wherever t.-arrlesaness or incKperleticc or tlie 
mere arcident of tjme and place gave! them even the 
mojit desperate chance, AniJ| as these carried with 
them nt least the sympathy oF a large piuportioni oi 
their fellows, every such incident, according to the 
meai^ure of its succesSi went near to endangering 
the whole settlement. Mevcrtheless the politicai situ¬ 
ation was slowly improving. 

With the setback which the progress of the dvilis^ 
ing itifiuences of British role had received in 1919, 
the sCDurge of kidnapping to ransom Fiad again raised 
its head and assumed almost incredible proportions. 
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In the year of the Afghan War no fewer than 463 
British subjects were carried off * A quiet border is the 
first essential to the peaceful progress oE the districts 
of the plains, and reasonable safety of perstm and 
property Is the first edaim to which the people of 
those districts have a right. It was more than ever 
necessary at this time to meet that cliaijti, because 
upon the groundwork of grievances which has already 
been described had been built up, during 1919 and 
the following ycars^ a structure of dangerous discon¬ 
tent and unrest. 

While the settlement of the tribal difficulties was 
proceeding, a further Incooctusive stage in our rela¬ 
tions with Afghanistan had been marked by the 
Mussoorie Conference of 1920, Though Uiis did some¬ 
thing to allay the anticipatbn of another war, the 
effect WHS far more than counterhaiaDced by the 
KhilsEat agitailon and Hijrat movement 

Though hostile elements in AlghanisUn W'cre ready 
enough to profit by the agitalioni xeal for the K hila, ^ 
fat did not emaiiHle from there, in 1920 thia agitation 
first seriously affected the Frontier Province thraugh 
the raising oE the cry of ‘^Hijrat/' or rdigious emi¬ 
gration from a country ruled by infidels. An intensive 
campaign, not uncannecied with local factioo-feeiLogj 
seriously affected tlie portions oE the Hazara Di^ict 
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nearest to the border. Simitar agitation, reiolorced 
by the passage thniugh the district oF large bodies of 
emigrants, or ‘'Muhajirin," from the Punjab and 
Sindh, threw Pesha^var ofl its balance, and the infee- 
lion spread southwards. During the early summer 
of 1920 tens of thousands of the inliabitants of the 
Province either perfortned or prepared to perform 
the "Hijrat" to Afghanistan, in the belief that it was 
their religious duty. Tlic madtiCHS passed within a 
short period, sanity being restored by the Amiri* 
aunouncement tliat his country could receive no more 
of these hnmigrants and by the return of tlie vast 
majority of the adventureri. disillusiDned, destitute 
and bearing tales of the direst suffering. The Goi cm- 
ment intervened unasb^d to rehnbilitate mnnv of 
those who were destitute and so, in tlie end, won more 
than it had Inst by the movement, in witicspread 
grabtude and the rcmov^al of distrust and sullconess. 
It was not only Peshawar that was affected. In 
Hazara religious unrest spread to the tianB-border 
tribes, necessitating military operations to restore 
order. Throughout the Province, and especially In 
Bannu, this agitation engendered a spirit of lawless- 
ness and defiance of authority, which was aggravat¬ 
ed by i coutinuaiKc of had seasoms and soaring 
prices of the neceasarteB of life. 


All this time and nght up to the last days of 
relatioEis with Afghanistan remained unsettled. If 
this afcctch of Frontier history shows anything at 
it shows the unporUnce of this factor^ Frora January 
in that year there had been a British Mbsion under 
Sir Henry Dobbs in Kabul endeavouring^ in the face 
of apparently unending diKcuities^ to reach a better 
utiderslanding and negotiate a treaty satisrautory to 
both parties^ At length eucce^ crowned tbe?>c efforts 
and on the 3 tit of November a treaty was signed, of 
which the mainteitance of good neighbquriy relations 
was the detninant 



CHAPTER VI 


BeconatmctioD 


-IE treaty of iq2i wm va^ftly different fr™ the 



A engagements into which Amirs Abdnr Rahman 
and Habibnllah Ktian had entered. The kingdom of 
Afghanistan had noiv blossomed out into a Mty 
independent and sovereign State. Gone was the 
cootrol of its foreign policy; gnne^ the guarantee of 
its notthem frontier and gone too the sabsidy which 
those rulers had enjoyed. None the less it provid¬ 
ed a saffideiitly soUd and satis fairtoiy plaiioroi on 
whkh to builds 

Constractivc work on the Frontier resembles the 
ercctlan of a lighthouse. The fauUders know that 
storms wQl come and that from time to time their 
operations will be interrupted. Meanwhile they have 
to get on with the jok The work Is with themT as 
Kipling said long agor ihe event with Allah. 

The annoxincertient of the ratification of this treaty 
in Febroary came as a cold donche to the 


mullas iwd other intractable elements interested in 
prolonging disturbance, and all their endeavours 
foSedto revive among the border tribe* the declining 
flame of niililiini:>’. Under tliese eonditioos rapid 
■trides were made towards tiie restoration of Uw old 
relations of canfldence and friendship with the tribe* 
which eaiated before the War. The grant of new 
allowance* to the Afridis in compeosatioo for thr 
new respoosibnitJes placed upon them by the con¬ 
struction of a broad-gatigc railway through the Khyber 
Pass and the re-opening to them, though on a much 
reduced scale, of enlistment in the Indian Army went 
far to cut the ground from under the feet of the 
notorious malcoiilcotSaid Akhar, and to allay the not 
unnatural suspicion of tlie tribesmen. Contracts and 
labour do the line brought comparatively honestly 
earned wealth wkliln their reach and the tribe settled 
down Id acquiescence in the new order of things. 

In Waairistao an altogether ih;w departure was 
made. With the consent of the Utoianaat Waair tribes 
CDOcemed Goveinmenl's right to lonstnict and open 
a road fmiti Thai to Idak ivas re-affirmed and a 
similar right W’as negotiated southward* irom the 
Todd through the Khaisora V^alley to the Raimak 
plateau, oa the confines of Idahsud country. The 
Waaira also agreed to the occoparion of Razmak hy 








(ht (oTCCS of Govemmisiit in sncIi farm and strengtli 
as Govtnmicnit thought fit to keep there. Afcan- 
whOe, by right of conquest^ a. road was being made 
iroro JandoU an the □{her side of Mahsnd couoliyf 
up the Tnkld Zam Vallc)* towards Razmak, and from 
JandoEa by the Shahur Valley to Sarwakaip cnitting 
right across the faiders* route. Along th«e roads 
posts or fortified camps were erected and for the pro¬ 
tection of rhe intermediate sections and other areaSj 
in which Government was concerned to keep ibe 
peace^ a inrally recruited force of iJmsjud&rs, like 
those of the Kbyber, now began to come into being. 

But as usual the crop of diffioifties did not fail. 
Large tnilitaiy expenditure in Wariristan^ the cost 
of w atch and w ard sem kes and the sufferings w focli 
in spite uf all this outlay* the eientsof 1910-26 had 
eotaikd ufion British subjects residing in the tran.^ 
Indus district^^ and more especially upon the Hindu 
element antOTig^it them, had engendered in the rninds 
of Indian publicists a tendenc)’ to query the advan¬ 
tages cif a sepaiale Fnmtier adminktration and to 
advocate the revemiou of the Proviocej or at any 
rate of its district, to the Punjab, or at least the 
placing of its judiciary under the control of the 
Punjab High Court. Criticism of the Franticr admj- 
lustration ^bi the Legislative Assembly led to ibe 


appointmeiitofaCatiiiniUce of Enquiry, of wldcb Sir 
DemTj Bray, Fonci^ Secretary to tlie GovemmeM 
of tndiB, WAS PresidcnL The conunittee toured the 
Preface in the late spring of 1933 and recorded evi¬ 
dence. Unfortunately the ventilation of this question 
tended to throw the two communities into antagonistn, 
the Hindu roinority (only S per cent of the popu¬ 
lation) being for, and the SrutiammadaBS against, re- 
arnalg^alion with the Punjab. As a result of the com- 
mrtice'a recommendationii, which were not free froai 
dissidence of opinion, tlic judiciary has been strength¬ 
ened V the appointment of an Additional/udicial 
Commisaionef drawn from the local Bar, hut no 
further steps have been tafccn. As elsewhere, ani¬ 
mosity between the two wmmuniUes continued to 
grow in the Frontier Province and in tJie autumn of 
1934 broke out bto v«y serious iiitcr-coiiiniuna] 
rioting at KoJiat, m which the trans-border popula¬ 
tion showed a lii-ely desire to take a band, with con¬ 
siderable less 0, life and great damage to property. 
Signs were not wanting at Dera Ismail Khan in the 
following year of a similar danger, but largely through 
tte good sense of the leading men on both sides the 
difficulty was smoothed over, 

Kohat, whose former fair fame had alreadv been 
srairdied in igao by the first raid on record in 



Frontier history in which an Englishwomaii had been 
molested, was destined in these years to make an 
unhappy notoriety for itself. One moming in Feb¬ 
ruary i9^3j after a stormy night, the bell-cpf-arms in 
the Police Lines was discovered broken open and 
forty-three '303 rifles (each worth Es. J ,000 m tribal 
territory) missing. The dislrici authorities were soon 
on the track of the culprtU and touk strong measures. 
Early tn March tlie villageof a Bosli Klicl Pass Afri- 
di flamed Ajab Khan^ winch lie^ in tribal territory to 
the west of the Kohat Pass road, within s mile or two 
of the fort upon tlie was roanded up by night 

by a slrong force of Frontier Constabulary under Afr* 
Handy side and searched. Thirty-three of the miss* 
ing rifles were found cleverly concealed in a cellar, to* 
gelhcr with tcrtain articles of uniform and other pro¬ 
perty w hich established beyond doubt the complicity 
of tlie cM:cupants in the earlier outrage aixivc mctittofi- 
cd—the murder of Colonel and Afrs. Foulkes by a 
gang of raiders in the autumn of 19^0. Ajah K han was 
unfortunately not at home to receive his visitors and 
was therefore not arresLed. Shortly after he returned 
and in April made his counter-strokti entering Kohat 
Cantonment by night and carrying off Miss Eltis, alter 
the murder of her mother^ Alajor Ellis being absent 
from Kohat on duty elsewhere^ The story of Mis® 
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Ellis' resoie by- Mrs. Starr (now Mrs. Underhill), 
Kbaa Bahadur Rissatdar Moghal Baf Khan and 
Khan Bahadur KiUi Khan is t<» well kncrwn to need 
repetition hem. But this was not the end of tlie mis¬ 
deed* of .^jab Khan and his gang. Robbed of their 
prey froin Kohat, towards the close oi tJie year they 
made a second attempt at Parachinar in the Karrani, 
which resulted in the murder of Captain and Mrs. 
Watts. 

hfcanwhile, one evening in April of the same year 
two officers. Majors Orr and Anderson, of the Sea- 
forth Highlanders stationed at Landi Kotal, while 
taking on evening stmU, were waylaid and murdered. 
The assassins were two .\fghan subjects, Sango Khel 
Shinwaria; their motive, apparently, impeistmal re¬ 
venge for a notorious ruffian who had been executed 
at Psbawar many yeara before. The two gangs of 
scoundrels speedily joined forces. Hounded out of 
Tirah, the country of the Orakiais and Afridts, they 
took refuge in Afghanistan, and when, in conae- 
quence of diplomatic represenUUonii at Kabul, pres- 
sure was hmught to bear by the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment on that side also, they dodged to and fro ar r o^.; 
the Durand Line, io the impenetrable csountiy north 
of the Snfatd Koh. U was from here that they carried 
out the Parachinar outrage above described. FinaUy, 
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A jab and two of his eompaiituns wi-r<^ deport-ed by 
the Afghan Government to Afghan Turkestan and 
mtemed there- One of the two Shinwaris was killed 
by Afghan iircgiilarsj while the other escaped north¬ 
wards to Mohmand country* Since then^ another 
member of Ajab's gang has been arrested in Peslia^ 
war and hanged* The fifth man still lives a furtive 
life in AXridi Tlrah^ where he haa more than once been 
attacked by the party of law and order. A fine of 
Rs, 50,000 has also been recovered from the Pass 
Afridis and two Massadar posts —named the Eilb 
artd Fonlkes posts—have been erected in tbesir limits. 
Bnl the friaion engendered by these incidents has 
more than once and in more |han one place come near 
to producing consequences of the first magnitude. 

There remamfi little to tcIL In Waiiristan ttm 
scheme of road-making bos been steadily carried on. 
The Tochi is no w linked with Jandola, utd the Khai- 
sora, Raamak and the Takki Zam Valley and the 
.Mabiuds can be taken iti reverse as well as by fron i- 
aJ attack whenever operations against them maybe 
necessary. But at present there h no sign of thia. 
They have abandoned their siilknntad uid talk openly, 
though perhaps not altogether sinocrtly, of the day 
when they will submit to disarmament and become fufl- 
fledged British subjects. Sections amongst them Liave 


Ifom time to time troubkg which lias been suc¬ 
cessfully dealt with by the Royal Air Force, but troops 
liave DDl iiio%^ed against them lor neariy eight yearSi 
and the adjoining dbtdcis meanwhile have had such 
peace as they never before knew, 

Bantru has been linked up direct with Tank by a 
cis-bordcr road, useful for defence, and yet another 
road from Sarwakai Wana is under L^fistruction, 
which will put an end to the abhorred vaojum in 
whicl] the Wane Wa^irs have lived for the last ten 
years. The Thalddak road h also imder c^nsttiKtion. 

The Kurram Valley has enjoyed peace and plenty 
and its [nliabitants,the Turis, on wliose hills artemUia 
happens to grow^ have gathered wealth beyond their 
wildest espectatians. 

tn Orakaai Ttrab the old standing f^uarre! between 
the Sunni and the Shia sectkniii has endangered the 
peace of the Kohat bordeCt and given an opeoiitg to 
Afrrdi aggression. 

In the north there has bcim desuLtory fighting 
amongst rulers and wtiuld-be rulers m Dfr^ NawagaJ 
and Khar and a very interesting phenomenon has been 
witnessed tn the gradual rise to power of Mian Gul 
GobhahiaJa of Swat^ a religious leader yet entirely 
friendly. Having made himself undisputed master of 
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hfs own c&imtfVi he has now oonqtiefed Bonor 
and extended his sway to the banks of Uie Indus, 

It id imposiible to onndude vidtlioiit mention oI a 
faiTaga of disconnected events—^some regrettable 
same otherwise. The opening of the Khyber Railway 
in November 19351 whith has since pro%'ed an unex¬ 
pected cominercial success; the Snaugwaiion of an 
extended prognuunic of expendilutc an public health 
ajid educational services, which has already given large 
new well equipped hospitals to Pesliawar and Bannii ; 
the question of *‘R.etorins'*| and the further qneations 
how, when, to what extent they are to be applied to 
the Frontier ; the lamented death in April 1937 of the 
gallant Hondyside^ lu the last of hk many cncounttrs 
With armed desperados i the begtimLugs of an attempt 
to grapple with Uie econoinic difficulty m some tribal 
areas ; all these claim meution but cannot be dilated 
npou. 

And now once again (February 1939) the western 
boriion is darkened. King Amanullah, who weathered 
the aevere storm ol the Khost rebellion in 19241 k no 
longer on the throne of Kabul or master in his own 
countryi and no man can say what the mesrrow w-ill 
bring fortlL But this after all is tiDthiag new on Uie 
Frontier- 
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CHAPTER Vn 

Th« Province nnd lU People 

IN sUiVcyrng the ea.rly and recent histnrjf of the 
^ Frontier, i^nie of the peculiar characteristics of 
the coentrj and its inhabitants have c merged« It has 
been shown haw the North West Frontier Province 
came to be created and what its chequered and 
stormy history has been, A few facts and figures 
about Uie Province, its consLittition and its people 
may perliaps be of interest. 

The head of the Frontier acltninij^lration is Chief 
Commissioner and Agent to tlie Governor'Genera!. 
As Cluef Commi^ioner he administerstliat portion of 
the Province which falls within British India, As' 
Agent to the Governor-General lie conducts relalidns 
with Chitral, Dir, Swat and other states and with the 
tnbal communities wbosw territories lie between Bri¬ 
tish India and the Durand Line. The area ffir whkh 
he is thus in one way or another responsible extends 
from the Baroghil on the Hindu Kiish| at the 
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northern extremity of ChtlraJ territory, to the con* 
fines of Baluehistan—a distance of just o^er 400 
mtles. Its average width does not exceed lOo inilia. 
Tlie Province U bcrandcd on the north and west by 
Afghanistan, on the south by Baluchistan and the 
Punjab, on the east by the Punjab and Kashtntr. its 
total area is about 38,000 5<|uare miles, of which only 
ont-third is included in British India- Hxcepi the 
Haxara District the whole of it lies west of the Indus, 
Mountain and hill—varying from the eternal snows 
to the low, rocky hills which are the most familiar 
feature of every Frontier landscape—-leave room 
only for occasional lertile valleys over the greater 
portion of the Province. The only considerable plains 
are tW of Peshawar, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan and 
^ Portion of the Haaara District which adjoins the 
Punjab. Of these plains, Peshawar is bDuntifiilly 
walered hy rivers and two grtat—-and several 
minor—canal systema; Bannu is Italf intensely fertile, 
half dependent upon a precarious rainfell; Dera Ismail 
Khan, Utough cultivable wliere irrigatton can be obtain¬ 
ed, is, to a great extent, a barren waate- 

As will be readily understood, the voiiatiGas of 
climate and scenery in this comparatively amall area 
are extreme. In winter and spring nothing can be 
more delightful than the climate of the plains and 
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tower TjaJteys. The dear atmosphere, the crisp keen¬ 
ness of the snow-borne breeze, mvigorate the body, 
05 the green expanse of young wheal, barley, and 
gram, interspersed with patches of sugarcane or rice 
lands and plentiful timber delights the eye. In sum¬ 
mer, tiv3ugh still verdant with the crops of the season 
—maize, millet and ripening rice—the volleys a wri¬ 
ter in a steomy, mnlariid heat which cannot be de¬ 
scribed, while theunwotered tracts and the boulder- 
strewn hills and torrent beds of the lower hills pro¬ 
vide a foretaste of the regions of the damned. 

The Province depends mainly upon agriculture. 
But Peshawar and Dera Ismail Khan a« important 
entrepots for Central Asian as well as local trade. 
The other toyna am little more than boiaars, grown 
up round the military cantonments. The agricultural 
ilaiurs include, though h tiumbcfs which tend to de¬ 
crease a.s itrigation and other C3U5Cs encourage a 
morr settled existence, a cnnsiderable proportion ot 
nomodic or aem i-nomodic graziers and the winter 
population is largely swelled by immigrants from 
Afghanistan, who deposit their families, camels and 
flocks in the trans-Indus districts, while their able- 
hodi^ men earn good livelihood by undertalring the 
beavder forms of umkHled manual labour or peddling 
dotb or other goods over the length and breadth of 


Indiap till the approach of the hot weather scuds them 
trtX)plog back to bbck the passes; in April and Afay 
with their teeming ear£Lvaiis. 

Out of a population in Llie seltled districts of 
tniUioas^ 9^ per cent, am: Nfubammadans. In tribal 
territory, of whidi no regtilar cctisiis lias ever been 
taken, but which b estimated to have a papulation 
of some 2} miilioiis, the proportion is much higher. 
The Don'Muhammadan element in the district U 
composed entirely of traders^ soldiers and oMdals, 
Among the Muhammadans, Pathans or speakers of 
the Pashtu language, largely predominate but^ cthno- 
grapliically, they are of very mbied origin. With 
Afghan^ Turkish^ Tartar, Persian and Indian strains 
internimgling, the only common bonds are religion 
and history. Both inculcate a spirit of hcry in depend- 
eticre, wliicli is (ostrre<I by surroundings and con- 
ditionst uf life. This spirit is the keynote to the under¬ 
standing of the Fathan. It permeates Fdft politics and 
his personality^ Add to tinf. the facts that the lavigor- 
atlng dtmaie and life of his native haunts produce an 
extraordinarily high average of physique, that he 
habitually goes armed—except where the law forbids 
him to do sc^-^and knows how to use his weapons 
and that, in the greater part of the Province, life is 
50 hard that the land couid not support even the 
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Scanty popul ution 11 produces but For the cxtraLneom 
aids oftradc^ labour and militafy aen-ice, and the 
result Is a man. This fnan may be a swash-bucktlng 
he may be cruel, treacJverous^ fanatical^ he 
may have other vices, but he Imws the knee to iKine, 
save to him who uphold his right to be obeyciL 
To set against his vices the Pathan is brave, sober, 
religio^ accopding to his lights aud^ on the whole, 
dean living: he has a ready sense of humour, and great 
traditions of hospitality; he is a lover of sport and 
athlehc outdoor games and, when hk respect and 
esteem have been w'on, lie fe capable of great de- 
votioD, And, to those who can speak and understand 
bis queer guttural language, he is amailngly good 
company* The enthusiasm of the country people 
when the Peshawar Vale Hounds ruo through their 
fields and past their villages; the excitement when a 
is viewed; the cheery joking crowd whieJj 
cornea running to help the sportsman in difficulties, 
suggest the west of Ireland at its best Game* like 
‘"Toda" and the wildly energetic round chuic» in 
which the Wazir and Khattak youtha delight are the 
pastimes of athletes. 

On bath sides of the border the blood-feud is rife. 
According to the Pathan oodc of booDur an insult, 
especially if U Is in any way concerned with his 




womEtifolV, must be repaid id blood. But blood too 
must be paid for in blood, and ao arbe and continue 
for g^oeration after generation the vendettau wkiidi, 
in tribal territory^ confine a man to bb tower 
during tbc bemrs of daylight for weeks and months 
at a time, and make d unsafe for him ever to venture 
abroad unarmed andj in the settled districts, fill the 
law courts^ Jails and boapitab witii the parties to 
cases of HiuTdcr, broken heads and hloadshrd* 

Enough has been written of the characteristics of 
the country and people to ishow tltat their ad min is* 
tmtioti presents pmhlein& quite different from those of 
the Punjab or other parts of India. First and fore¬ 
most of these problems ii that of assuring the safety 
of the settled population of the plains from aggres¬ 
sion on the port of their turbuleut Deighbours of the 
hills, while, a| |he same tiiiie, preserving sufficiently 
friendly relations with the latter to ennlile miltUiy' 
operations to be dbpeuRed with and the civRbtmg 
mRuences of contact with British rule gradually to 
leaven the ma^a. U has been ctplamed bow the 
increase in trihal arm ament mid the outlaw factor 
t^omplicate this problem. The first of these complb 
catk>ns admits of no cure, but has Deccssitated a great 
Increase In the means of protection provided for the 
defence of the districts, innate in the system of the 
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mdigeoous eommunily “f conmiunal rr- 

sponsjbiUty for dcfeoct* Pr^-^ent polky aims at 
atbn between Gflverpmeiit and tli« people to proM t 
this, and aiibsidiary objects are the proviswo ufem- 
ployment tor the surplus populattoo and the streng^ 
eniDi of tlie natural and hereditary leaders of the 
people by helpioE *“ def™c* of 

their own boundaries- Inthissyatein MHitla or Scouts, 
whose rale it is—by fiicessant patroUitig-^ l:«P 
raiding gangs at f»ine, and Government c«nmun«a- 
tions opeii in tribal territory in normal times; Fro^ier 
Constabulary, who are a military police force w 
spedai task is itic safeguarding of the district bor 
Tribal Uvies nr ■^Kbassadara" to protect a 
area or perform some specific duty^ and the Viltage 
' Chigha" or piiisuit party, all have their share, e 
'-diigba’'-the Hue and Cry of Old Eagtand-« the 

raw material of the whole and it is the duty, ® 
cuaitDiti and Frontier law^ of «very ible-bodied^afi 
turn out when the “chigha" drum beaten, a 
able these village pursuit parties to meet rai g 

gangs on snuicthing approaching equal terms, 

number of rifles are Issued on loan to icspoosi 
persons in villages liable to attack, or which le ^ 
welbknows raiding routes. The outlaw p 
its accompaniiiieTit of kidnapping has b<en is 
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Tn a previous cUaptcr. One of this qijepticm is 

the piicocn p^tibility of Brfctish-iriadt law and the 
Pathan code of hotioor* This is too rompHcated a 
sobjett to be diacussed here^ hat raany a legally pro¬ 
claimed outlaw* has done no more tiian establis^h him¬ 
self in his own and his fieighbours^ eyes as a man of 
honour* 

The eicisting palliati ve for this con flirt between 
Law and oistnui is the ''p/fia" or council of elders, 
which b supposed after investigating the facL^j to 
coKie to a dvciskm which shall strike a fair balance 
bet ween the demands of the Stale and the tribal 
moral code. The system is indigofious and in 

tribal triritoiy is still the only means of settling dis¬ 
putes great or small without tccoursc to violence. 
Whatever faults or abuses in the system may mani¬ 
fest themselves in the settleinent of cases in the dis¬ 
tricts, tl has the merit of bringing a large number of 
men cf status into direct touch w ith the admliiLstra^ 
Lion to the mutual advanti^ge of both sides. The 
whole subject of the legal machinery of the Province,^ 
including the ^'jirga*' system, is one on which there 
has been considerable controversy, and it would be 
unsafe to prophesy the directiQii In which changes 
win be made. 

Apart from these two special features of defence 
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ard d«? workrng of the '■ jirga'» syalum, tlie admml*. 
tration of the five settled districts does not diBer 
materially in geocral outline from that of the F*iaijal>. 
The charge of a Frontier district howexer inebdea 
the control of a varying extent of adjacent trilal 
territory and in this respect the duties of the district 
officer are those of a political agent. The Deputy 
Cnminissioner in his political capacity and tlie Poli- 
tica] Agents of the five trans-border agencies control 
the tribes m their ehargrs by purely exectitive means; 
no legal cotb is in force and the King’s writ docs not 
fMii, The executive meajia employed arc httsed on the 
interests of the trilics. The object alined at k lo re¬ 
strain t Item from lawless depredations on tlueir more 
settled iicigmjours hy the menace of the witJidrawaJ 
of fariJities for trade, .-mplayment, etc., by assisting 
them in settling thdr prh'alc or inter-tribal disputes 
according to their own custooifi and by paying ihetn 
allowances in n-tum for sen itwi rencbrixL This sys¬ 
tem of albwatuv^s is often repnaK'iitod as sheer black- 
mad. it is not so. The alJowoucea are given in fcturii 
for somctMng definite. They may be rompensatioti 
for the construction of roads tiirnugh tribal country, or 

for the infringement, by OUT occupation and contrul, 
of some long-standing right or custom, or they may 
be rewards granted ia recognition of sojut special 
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fervirc. The Khyber Afndis afford the most striking 
example id iUvstraiian of tiiis. The British Govern- 
meqi now receives in tolls from the caravan traffic of 
the Khybcr much more than it paidt till recentlyi to 
the tnbeS;^ who took those tolls Ihemficlves in times 
past. Subsequent increases to the Khybcr allowances 
have been as rewards for the very signal service the 
Airtdis rendered us by remaining staunch during the 
Great War, in spite of every ioducetnent to turn 
agnin!:t ns^ and as compcnsatiDn for the land compul* 
sorily acquired hy us for roads^ tailn ays and camps. 
Moreover aU alloivunces^ for whatever reason they 
may have been giveOp are conditioDal on continued 
gued behaviour and are liable to forfeiture In part nr in 
whoTep If offences are committed. This torfeiturc is 
the commonest and jnost effective wc^apon of rctalia* 
lion upon a lawless tribe and the value of the system 
ot “allow'ances^' is best shown by our comparative 
impotence b dealing w ith those tribes w hich are not 
thus subsidised. 
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CHAPTEE Vni 


Dwriptive 


HE two tbiBgs which llie avetag« visitor to th*s 



J- Froaticr first want^to see are tb^ Khybcr Pass 
and Peshawar City. He pmbahly Has already sotnc 
idea of the significance oF the pass^ strategically 
and as a trade roiite. His tsienLaJ picture of the 
city ts apt to be less dcfinitCp and vaguely suggestive 
of the Arabian Nights. In this respect he b not 
allogcthcr wide of ibe mark, though he must be 
prepared tor disappomtments and surprises* Pesh* 
awar City Ims no great arciiiteclurnl or scenic 
beauties; its interest lies in the variety of its human 
types and the multitude of their pursuits. Entered 
by the Kabuli Gate» the Qissa Kbani—the street of 
the Story-Tellers—raises romantic expectations. 
The street is a broad straight one and, ejtctspt for 
the shops of dealers in Turkoman carpetBokhara 
silks and embroideries and the like, presents little 
of inicfcst on the surface^ But sec it on a Friday* 
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with the whole roadway filled Irom wall to wall 
with a Imndted different types of hninanityt 
an epitome of the Ftontier and its histOTy. The crowd 
comprises elements of every race from the coofines 
of Clima to Samari.'iiod, Merv and Herat—Tajiks, 
Kabulis, Khtilba&lies, and Ghiliahij uirngling with Afri- 
dis, Mohmands or Swatls fmm the trans-border tracts^ 
and towmspcoplc and villagers from Peshawar and 
its neighbourhood. Threading their way ihrough the 
rrowd, perched high ij[jori motintaiooiis saddles under 
which aitible sturdy Baclakhsbani ponieti, come LiaK 
a doicen Uibegis^—Turbi^peaking Mongolians from 
Far away Kokand—bound on the long pilgrimage to 
Mecca' sitting round one of the numy Icaehopa willi 
their huge brass or copper ^^samovafs/' are a couple 
of Jeivs from Herati comparing boles wrlth fcllow- 
Semites from Bokhara and disemvering evidence of 
the wonderful organisation of the scattered jewhjh 
race fn the fact that they all have letters of introduc- 
tkm to the same cD-religtdbisi in Jcftisalcin^ On the 
verandah of a shop may he a well-to-do merchant of 
Yarkand nr KashgaTi just arrived after months of 
traveh Chkral and the .Malakand and arrangiitg 
the first steps of a traitsaction for disposing of his 
ailks. Further up the street the ear is assailed by the 
sound of a multiLnde of hammers lapping incessantly 
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upon nictd. Round ihe comef, the noise b seen to 
proceed from Uic CoppuTsmithii* Raaar, where in a 
long row pit men and boyst mapler-craftsmcn and 
npprenttew in aheteditary trade for whidr Peshawar 
is famous- So in a ramble roimd the dly are found, 
each guild collected in its £>wo quarter, as in mediasval 
London, bird fanders; pottere with their display of 
glawd pipe-bowls and utensils in all variations of 
green, yellow and bluer silk embroiderers; wax-work- 
ers; goldaraithat shoemakETii busy cutting, hamniEr- 
ing or Sewing the Iiandsome and much sought after 
Peahawari shoes and '‘chapUs" with their gold em¬ 
broidery and gaudy silk ‘‘pora-pomsIn another 
corner are the shops where can be bought the silk 
"longis ■ banded m gold and silver, favoured by the 
mail of fashion from Cdtmtta to Kabul; near by is 
the "Kulla-doa" quarter, where are made the round 
or peaked caps, rich in efilk and gold thread, on which 
the "longi'' or turhan is wound. Aoion^t and around 
all these craftsmen wanders the motley throng, food 
for many a day's inUresting study, busy in the affaits, 
great and small, of the commerce of a cemiineaL 
Wlien the open streetii and their shops Imve yielded 
np their story, there are still behind the sceoea the 
store-rooms of the tarpet-selkrs; the workshops of 
the potters and the tanners; carfientcrs busy on the 
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local work—Mihin wooden strips held togetlier 

IS lattice wqfk patterns by their own pressure oil 
cacli other—and near the Bajauri Gate the caraTran 
serais packed with the squatting foritis ot shaggy 
Central Asian camel b and their loads—rugSi ^arst 
astrakhan r siiks and embroideries from Bokhara* 
Iruits, drugs* '^poatins"" and woollen goods from 
Kabiil^alt the varied produce that breaks bulk and 
is transhipped Irorn cam el-back to raiEway truck at 
Peshawar. 

Anything of archilcctural value that ever cjlsled 
in the present city of Peshawar was destroyed by 
the Sikhs at their comldg- The oaly building of any 
antiquity that remains is the Gor Khalrt* now the 
pcilke headquarters, fcnincrly the residence of 
Avkabiie, the Famods Sikh Govemar, who, in the 
intervals of haaging criminals by the doxen and 
galheiing in re venue at the head of a brigade of 
Sikh soldiery, built the city wall The Gor Khatri 
had once been a place of Hindu pilgrimage and is 
nicntjofied In this cimnection by Babar early in liie 
XVS century, but for years it had heen used as a 
serai. The presert British fort was built by the 
Sikhs on the site of the Duran i Bala Hbsar, which 
they had destroyed. 

The whole Peshawar Valley Is, in one sense, a 
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in tan and undiadngniihcd structure fDiuided on Uie 
rulos of a , great civiiisaiioaK The MuJiainmadati 
invasions of the X and Kl cuntuHcs Eiterall^ de¬ 
vastated the valley and destroyed the last traocs 
of the ortcietil kingdon] at Gand tiara. Where now 
are only miid villages, the oiighty city of PushkalavsU 
and many another stone-built loll and iDwnship nuce 
stood and elicited the praise even oi Chinese travel* 
lers in the V and following centuries of the Christian 
cfa. Close to the site of the prcscnl city of Pesha¬ 
war was the "Cky of Potos,” capital for long years 
of Gandhara and the goal of pilgrims from alt ttie 
Buddhist w orldj on account of the huge stupa con¬ 
taining tlie sacred relics which, as tlie resoll of recetit 
escavations, now rest in the keeping of the Bud¬ 
dhists of Burma at Mandalay^ The Frontier, espcciahy 
the Peshawar district, is rich in archxobgical re¬ 
mains ofthe pte-Muharumadaucra, and sonic of the 
best specimens of Graeim-Badrian statuary arc io 
be found in the Peshawar Museum iuid in Uie Guides' 
Mess at MardaHn The niunastrrieSj mausoSeurus and 
fortiFicaliDns of Taklil Bahi, between Mardan and 
the Malakandp Jemal Garhi;^ Sahri Balol and the 
Khyber and tl^e rock inscribed edicts of Asoka ^t 
ShahbaJgarhi and Mansehra^ the Akra mound near 
Banjul and more recenily citamined sites in W'aziristan 


and the Derajat have disebsed to explorers of recent 
years a Wealth of sculpture, coins, inscripttoos and 
tnural decoratioos, which have added to the world b 
knowledge of the early history ol India and of the 
Hclictiistic and other influences that helped to shape 
it. 

But, with the exception of the Gor Khatri, already 
mentioned, there is nothing now aUnding in Pesh¬ 
awar at greater age than the suburban villa of 
□r the Durrani govemars, whieti now houses the 
offices of the Peshawar Brigade and was formerly 
iIju residency whence George Lawrence liad to flee 
with his family to Kohai^ when the Sikh troops rose 
ji the beginning of the b'erond Sikh War* Another 
Durrani building is imwv used as the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society's School The cantonments were 
not bid out till 1S50, after the first British garrison 
had lived for some months in temporary quarters to 
the north-east of the city, ihe only remarning trace 
of which ia an old British cefiictry. 

The life of Peshawar has one feature w^blch is 
distinctive. That Is hs gardens^ Gardening In the 
European style amply repays such efforts as the 
shifting British population of cantonments can 
achieve, as a drive along the roads in March or 
April amply testilies. The Sbahi arid Waitr Bagha 


are ^oe enomples o{ public j^ardens under muni* 
cipsl mattageincnt, bui it is to the wiles of ofchardfl 
and gardens to the nortti and south of tlic city that 
the jwputalian throngs for shade in sow liter and 
for pleasant recreation tn the autumn and spring— 
sometimes too for less innocent diversions. These 
orchards produce most valuable crops of apples* 
quinces, psirhes and other fruits and are interspersed 
with plots of cultivation, walled gardens and summer 
houses of the rich residents of the city. 

• Fttvm a point of vantage, such as the roof of the 
tier Khatri, the whole vallej- of Peshawar and its 
surrounding hills can be taken in at a glance and wuch 
history can be pictured- Let us begin by loohing 
sooth- That gap in the low hills marks the Kohat 
Pass, which really has a better claim to being a 
historic highway of invasion than the Kbyber itself- By 
it, across a neck of Afridi country, fuiw Uie Frontier 
road to Kohat, and Bannu ; to Oera Ismail Khan and 
Rasmak- The villages of the pass are lamed for a 
strange industry—the manufacture entirely by hand 
of rifles and ammunition, especially rifles, to the eye 
so like the products of European arsenals as to 
deceive all but experts. For there, since they are 
comparatively cheap and serviceable, there is a 
ready sale all along the border. The hills west of 
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the Kohat Pass are those of Tirah, the land o e 
Oraksals and Atridis, to which the Bara Valley gi'ca 
access. Slightly to the north and west will be seen 
the prominent peak of Lakka Sar in the Tartars 
range, and at its feet, on one side, to the sonth, the 
Kbvbrr entrance marked by the abip-Hke lort 

otian.r«a and to the north, the deJ^chure of the 
Kabul andSwat riretsand the beginning of Mohmand 
coantrv* Above Abasai, where the Swat river comes 
□ut on to the plain, the wall of hills toms cast and 
tuns Jdong the north side of the valley. Beyond, snow- 
L-overred, are the higher mountains of Bajaur, Dir 
and Chitral. That distant dip in the nearer ranges 
almost due NNE » the Mai a hand Pass, and to 
the right of it can be seen the Boner ranges, 
culroinallng in Mahaban. once hdieved to be the 
site of Alexander's Aomos, but now discreditwl. 
with the so-called Black Mountain, on the side 
of the Indus, showing snow-crowned in the distance 
on. a clear day in winter. Ringed round by these 
bare hills the valley blossoms like the rose wherever 
water has been brought upon the land. And of water 
there b no tack, thanks to the skill of modem 
engineers, and the boldness with which even the 
Molakand hills liave been tumiclkd to bring down 
into the plains tlie lifc-givinfi 


















or all this panorama the two most slgni 6 cant 
paints—Llwogh insignificant aa seefl from tlic Gor 
Khfltn—arcs the Khybcr and the Malaltaud. The 
one leads over llie roof of the wmrltl to Pekin 
and the other to Moscow vif KabiJ- On two daifa 
in the week tlie road tivil rtretdns west from 
Peshawar to the Kbyfaer is thronged with camels, 
muleSf dookeys, potties and a medley of tra' eJiets 
the weekly Khyber caravan coming to or leaving 
Peshawar. The Khyber of to-day is crowded not only 
with camels and pilgrinis hut wkh the signs of its 
importance as tlie stfBtepc key to the Frontier. A 
double and, in places, treble road winds up beneath 
the diffs of Rnhtas. past forts and picquets to the 
Sbahgai heights, then down to .Mi Mas]id; thciwe 

through frowning gorges “P”’ 

dotted with the fortified villugcs of the Zakka Khcl, 
tili it emerges on the TwOargai plateau and reaches 
Land! Kotal. Thence it drops over Michni Kandao 
to Landi Khana and the .Afghan boundary whetice, 
now no longer a road, but perhaps the bumpiest track 
in the world over which motors ply, it disappcan 
round a spur towards Dacca* All the w*y to the 
Afghan frontier from Jamrod the road is flanked by 
the newly-opened railwayg a marvellous feat o 
engineering. 
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In the other dtrectiqn bom Peahawaf the Grand 
Trunk Road cm be jie^^n running away east to the 
cantonment of Nowshera, whence, through the 
cavalry sUtinn of Ri&olpur and Manbn, the home 
of the Guides, nma the mad that winds yp over the 
Malakand Pa^s, with its tucmotics of 1^95 and 1S97 
to Chakdaira Fort and thencCp a fortEiight^s niamb 
awaVf to ChitraJ^ 

Sof to the visitor standing ha Peshawar, tlie Queen 
of the Frontier ajid the centre of itg life, a scene is 
unfolded tliat is filled with the history of mvasioiiSp 
warsj attack,, de fencethe march of successive waves 
of ronqucTDrs and the cfTorts to build a barrier, behind 
which the people of the plains and the Indian 
Empire may work out their political and eeonatnk 
dcKtim'p. Westwards the indcit finger points up the 
Khybcr in the direction of danger; eastivards lie 
other and subtler dif^coktes, .md Kti both directions 
the future holds problems of w hhrb no man egn |if}j 
the solutioRp but which will give the sight-seer, us he 
descends from tbe roaf-top, matenal for many an 
hour's thought, hopeful or forebodmgp according to 
bis temperamKit. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Lure nf the Frontiflr 

L et the traveller not deceive himscU. He may in 
his wanderings in or near tribal teiriloty be in 
Immitirnt danger and fanded scctirity. But far mnrt 
likely his case will lie the citBct (i(i|iosite; *md bow is 
that security raalntaincd? As lus eyes tell hini al 
even' tum, the big militar)* slick tg there and must 
always be there for those concerned to sec. But it 
is for oocasfoiial not for every day use. It is to the 
irregular (who o( course could not and would not 
continue to function for ten roiunles w jthout inilitan 
support) and to all the organisalion hehind the iiregn- 
lar, which an endeavonr has beenmade to deacribe in 
these pages, tliat daj-to-day afrcwi^ is due. Year In 
year out, in the burning heat of suroraer and ihecoW 
blasts ol winter, pirqeeU must be set and patrols 
armed to the teeth and as alert as armed, must be 
on the move. Scouts and MOitia, Frontier Constabit- 
lary and Levies, oia/tij khauadiir and hadragga all 
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have tHeJf pajct m the scheme^ and unless all parts arc 
working smoothly together, there itiAy be a sound oE 
bring in the hills, which will hriog yet other parts 
into [day. 

It Is nil very ivcll Tor the wintcu- niigraiit i)owlbg 
bnskly over sEnooth roads through the keen airi with 
novel sights and strange experienres every moment 
claiming his attention. Naturally he buds a visit to 
the Frontier an exbnarntliig episode in his Inilian 
tour. But what about the men W'ha live therc^ not 
the natives of the oountry, hut the engineers and 
greasers who keep the macbitie rauning ? Why do 
they do itWhiit is there about these bare brown hills^ 
that they SO catch a tnon'^ bf^art and make hini rest¬ 
less And disco uleuted untU ortce again hr can live 
under their shadow. 

“’‘Pirchlng drought mii ixfing HtsatJ, 
ct ^.nt iFid daip dt muik 
hikxcd manvitony — 

Thit^sWaiirirtxn* 

and not Wasiristan only. U applies to the whole 
Frpotinr. Why then docs any one ever go there, or 
having gone why does he not at once move heaven 
and earth to get away again 1 Tt can scarcEly be a 
thirst forfanie, Edwardes, Hodsop and Nicholson are 
household worda^ Abbott| BattyOf Cavagnari, Cham^ 
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-bcrLiln, HandvEidti Roo^Kcppeli Warburton^ and a 
lew otters malLe a sUghtly larger circle wfio^e fiamefl 
fife not altogetbcr irnknawn. But wliaJt of tbe test ? 
Wbf^, in England beyond dicir own folki had ever 
lieard of those many many otliers who have spenlj 
or giTetif tbelr Uvea holdutg the gate among these 
barren hiUa ? it coDsot he thoL 

Equally clearly it is tint the piirfuit of w^ealth- 
Watchmen do not biaJte fortttneSi 

Whal then is it? Let m conclude with aneicrdse 
on psychology. 

Firsts there is the at tract imi of having n real Uvo 
man to deal with, evoi such a man aa the Pathan 
has hcen purtrayed in these pages. 

Second, there is the appeal which diMcnlli dan* 
gcrous and tcspon<rble jobs always have for a certain 
type of mind. 

Thirds there is no tegiDn in the world which 
affords sharper contrastB than the Fraotierj and coo^ 
ttastM are the satf of life. 

Lastly, and this perhaps is very near the core of 
the matter^ the Frontier, as it stanii, ^ perhaps the 
biggest political hrcakwatcTi ever made hy man. 
Any one who has walked on pier or breakwaicr be¬ 
side the sea on a stormy day knows what eithilora- 
tiro it gives, b not the Frontier feeling something 
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*‘A book fhat is shvt is but a bbxk" 
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Pleaae help na to 
clean and moving. 










